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BANK LOANS. 


During the last ten years the relations between the mercantile 
class and the banks have changed in a very important way. Be- 
fore that time merchants deposited almost entirely with the banks 
and looked to them for accommodations. Since then the practice 
has been growing of keeping an additional account with a broker 
or individual banker for speculative purposes, and relying more 
and more on bill-brokers for money borrowed by the negotiation 
notes. This change of method in the use of deposits and of 
of borrowing money is confined to the large cities. Several 
consequences have flowed from the change which deserve con- 
sideration. 

Those who have adopted the method are not so closzly related 
to the banks as they were formerly, and regard these institutions 
with less favor than they did when money was chiefly obtained 
from them. As the bill-broker becomes more important to the 
borrower, the importance of the bank to him declines. Several 
reasons have led merchants to make this new departure. One is, 
they can use their deposits more profitably. Another is, they be- 
lieve that they can borrow money at quite as good rates through 
note-brokers as they could of the banks. Of course, no deposits 
are kept with the former, and the deposits of the merchants are 
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free to be employed as they think best. But the stronger reason, 
doubtless, which has led them into this way of borrowing and 
using their money is the desire to engage in speculative enter- 
prises. The fever for doing so is spreading and strengthening. 
The fact is to be deplored, but it is true. Speculation has over- 
flowed the Stock Exchange, and run into many things beside 
stocks. In dull times, especially, merchants try to increase their 
diminished earnings by speculative ventures. To carry on this 
pernicious business an account with a broker is opened, and the 
deposits which used to go into banks from merchants now flow 
into brokers’ offices. These latter, however, deposit the money 
thus received with banks; hence, while the aggregate deposits of 
the banks are probably not lessened by this change of method in 
depositing on the part of the merchant, they belong to a very dif- 
ferent class of depositors. 

One very serious consequence results from this change. When 
money becomes tight and the note-broker is not able to sell so 
freely as usual the paper left with him, merchants must look 
elsewhere for money, they cannot get so much from the banks 
as they used to get when they kept larger balances with them. 
The banks, of course, accommodate their largest customers first, 
that is, those who deposit most, and as these are private bankers 
and brokers, their demands receive first attention. When the 
market is easy, and the merchants can get all the money they 
want from the note-brokers, they do not complain; but when the 
market becomes tight, they are among the loudest to complain 
of the banks for accommodating the brokers in preference to 
themselves. 

Yet what reason have such persons for complaining? They are 
the authors, to a considerable extent, of their own troubles. 
They do not take their deposits to the banks, therefore the banks 
do not consider themselves under obligation to aid this class of 
borrowers. If they deposited with the banks more freely, doubt- 
less they would be more freely accommodated. But if they throw 
the banks off and trust to the note-brokers, the responsibilities of 
the banks cease. 

The consequences of this change of method on the part of the 
merchants extend much further. In favorable times their deposits 
with their brokers is put in banks which employ them in buying 
paper from the note-brokers beside supplying the ordinary dis- 
counts. Thus the deposits of merchants may be used to discount 
their paper, though in a less direct way than formerly.. But when 
the money market becomes tight then the situation is altered, the 
broker being the largest depositor is first accommodated and the 
merchant last. In other words, the merchant must play the fiddle 
to the broker. The merchant’s deposits are no longer used for 
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his benefit, but for his injury. He thus deliberately adopts a 
mode of doing business which sooner or later is sure to result in 
harm to himself. 

In this way brokers and private bankers have acquired an ex- 
traordinary power over the money market. When the money 
market becomes somewhat tight from accumulations in the Treas- 
ury or from other causes, the brokers and private bankers, by bor- 
rowing freely of the banks and locking up money, are able to 
drive up the the rates and work mischief in many ways. The 
banks have no right to lend themselves to such schemes, but if 
the merchants managed their deposits differently the banks would 
have less power to do these things. The spirit of speculation, 
however, has taken such strong possession of them, that for aught 
which can be seen they are likely to continue in their evil ways. 
When a greater number has been ruined, when the money market 
has slipped more completely from their control and they are obliged 
to pay more dearly for money, and lose the certainty of obtaining it 
whenever desired, then perhaps they will reform their ways, retire 
from speculation and retain a sufficient direction over their deposits 
to use them for their benefit, instead of turning them over to the 
tender mercies of those who are very likely to employ them, if pos- 
sible, to the injury of the mercantile classes. 





* 
* 
* 


SPECULATION AND MONEY. 


Within a few years speculation has spread out enormously in 
many directions. Once it was mainly confined to the New York 
Stock Exchange, but is not any longer. Exchanges have sprung up 
in many places, and the principal object of creating them in sev- 
eral instances was to promote speculation. Their founders did not 
hesitate to admit this. These organizations are so formed that the 
appetite for speculation can be better whetted and satisfied than 
in any other way. The Grain Exchange in Chicago has long been 
a famous place for speculating; so has the Mining Exchange in 
San Francisco. The Produce Exchange in New York is becoming 
a more important center for speculation as the business of the 
Stock Exchange declines. The speculative element in New York 
has by no means died out, or even declined of late; it has sim- 
ply transferred itself from one exchange to another. Exchanges, 
too, for the sale of more products are multiplying constantly. One 
of the most recently established in New York is the Coffee Ex- 


change. 
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Through these exchanges, as is well understood, a vast quantity 
of products are annually sold. The wheat, cotton, and other crops 


are sold over several times during the year. 


We published some 


statistics several months ago, showing the amount of the sales in 


the leading products of the country. 


In New York the quantity 


of actual wheat sold during a week will often not exceed 400,- 
ooo bushels, while the quantity of “phantom wheat” will be ten 
times as much. This selling of the cotton, petroleum, wheat and 
other products over and over again and actually transferring noth- 
ing, every one well understands. 

But though only a very small quantity of products is trans- 
ferred as the result of all this buying and selling, much money is 


required to transact the business. 


We do not now mean the 


money used in buying and holding them in order to manipulate 
the market, but the amount really used in speculative sales and 
The buyer of wheat, for example, deposits ten per cent. 
of the agreed price for which the grain is to be delivered at a 
future day with the proper officer of the exchange. The seller de- 
posits as much more. The object of this deposit, of course, is to 
secure the parties in case of a rise or fall of the grain during the 
interval between the purchase and delivery. This is twenty per cent. 


purchases. 


of its value. 
pany. The amount 


very large. 


actual products. 


This money is afterward deposited in a trust com- 
of money employed in these transactions is 


It exceeds the sum employed in the purchase of the 


It is true that only twenty per cent. of the price 


at first is paid; but then, not only are additional margins often 
required, the money employed in this business is tied up to a 
greater extent than the money employed in actual transactions. In 
these, the seller gives his check for the wheat, for example, when 
it is delivered, and this is at once deposited in a bank, and the 
entire sum is free and may be used over again, whereas in the case 
of money deposited to Secure speculative sales, it cannot be fully 
released until the sale has been completed. All these speculative 
operations are in the nature of a bet concerning what the market 
will be on a future day, and the money is the wager which is held 
to be paid to the winning party. The holder of the stakes cannot 
use the money freely, for several reasons; one is, the parties to the 
bet may cancel it before the day when the transaction is to cul- 
minate arrives; and this is often the case. 
sure to be demanded. The business is so hazardous that the money 
thus deposited cannot be freely employed, like that ordinarily depos- 
ited in banks which represents completed transactions. 

The truth, then, is very apparent, that the volume of business now 
transacted, including that which is purely speculative, is vastly larger 
than what it was a few years ago. More money, therefore, is re- 


Then. the margins are 
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quired to transact it—so it is generally supposed. This point we 
shall soon consider. The volume of actual business is very much 
larger, and it is generally supposed, absorbs or requires more money, 
to which must be added the speculative business which, as we have 
seen, requires a very large sum beside the money employed in buying 
and holding products for speculative purposes. The sums absorbed 
in this way are very great. | 

The next point we would have our readers note, is that the in- 
crease in the total quantity of our circulating medium for several 
years has been very slight. In the October number was published 
a table showing the amount of the increase. From a perusal of 
this, it will be seen that the total increase, including gold, silver 
and bank notes, since 1870, has been only $97,912,541, or a little 
more than $ 8,000,000 annually. 

The third point to be noted is that, notwithstanding the vast 
increase in business, and the very slight increase in the quantity 
of money, the rates of interest usually have not been high. Dur- 
ing short seasons the rates have been sharply advanced, but have 
not long been maintained. It would seem to be an easieg thing 
to maintain high rates when so much business is transacted on 
such a slender monetary basis, than it would be if the ratio were 
less; but why is there so little money, considering the magnitude 
of the business? Simply because more is not needed. In other 
words, it pays better for one to invest his money in railroads or 
some other enterprise, than it does to establish banks and issue 
notes with the expectation of making money by loaning them. 
Now and then more is suddenly needed, and high rates are paid 
for it, but if such a condition of things were likely to continue, 
there would be a grand rush for bank charters, an increase of 
bank capital, and an addition to the bank circulation. All this is 
clear enough. More money is not put into circulation, simply be- 
cause it will not pay there so well as to employ it in other ways. 

What, then, is the explanation of this phenomena? Why is it, that, 
with an enormous increase of business and scarcely any increase of 
money, rates of interest are as low as ever? The explanation is 
exceedingly simple. It is because men have found out how to 
transact business without the use of much money. When pur- 
chases are made, checks, bills and other documents are given in set- 
tlement of such transactions, and these are brought together in va- 
rious ways and exchanged, and thus the purchases are completed. 
In other words, by far the greater portion of the purchases of the 
leading nations of the world are effected by the exchange of goods. 
The checks and other instruments given are the representatives of 
the goods bought and sold. Some persons consider the enormous 
deposits in the banks of this country as an immense mass of 
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credits representing nothing but “wind,” but this is not so. A sells 
B a boat-load of wheat, 8,000 bushels, and receives the _latter’s 
check therefor. A deposits it in the bank. The check A receives 
represents the wheat he previously owned. The check goes into 
the possession of the bank. That institution now has the repre- 
sentative of the wheat. All the checks deposited by its fifteen 
hundred or two thousand depositors represent other merchandise. 
Are the deposits of a bank, therefore, nothing but wind? Far 
from it; they represent just as real, dona fide prdperty as a gold 
certificate represents gold in the public treasury. Here, then, we 
have an enormous mass of deposits now amounting to more than 
1300 millions, representing actual property, by means of which ac- 
counts are duly liquidated. When a man gives another a check 
to pay for a horse, a house, or a case of goods, he gives him the 
representative of some other kind of property that either exists or 
did exist, just as truly as the horse or other things mentioned. 
Thus these deposits are really mobilized wealth, and not wind, 
and are one of the evidences of the splendor of our modern civ- 
ilization. , 

We have, therefore, at present, this vast fund for discharging 
debts. It is far more important to preserve that fund from rob- 
bery or losses of any kind, than it is to increase ‘our circulating 
medium. It is just as desirable as ever to maintain a sound meas- 
ure of value, but the question of providing a medium of exchange, 
which shall expand as business enlarges, is a question with which 
the Government need not concern itself. The need of having an 
elastic currency; provided either by the Government or by the 
banks, is an imaginary, not a real, need. Those who think that 
such a currency is needful are certainly not familiar with the his- 
tory of the English monetary circulation since 1821, nor with the 
part which bank deposits and bank checks and bills of exchange 
play in our time in effecting payments. The circulation of Great 
Britain does not increase much, yet there is no difficulty in making 
payments and in borrowing money. If there were any difficulty, it 
would quickly show itself by a rise in the rates of interest. 

The obvious deduction from the foregoing facts therefore is, that 
notwithstanding the enormous increase in the volume of business, and 
slight increase in the volume of money, the rates of interest are 
no higher than formerly, because settlements are effected without 
the use of money—are effected by the exchange of goods. There 
is no occasion, therefore, for any one to be concerned with the 
question of providing an elastic currency for the country; it is of 
far greater importance to perfect and keep in order the wonderful 
machinery whereby indebtedness is liquidated by the exchange of 


property. 
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THE BANK-NOTE CIRCULATION. 


At the end of March, 1883, the gross amount of National-bank 
notes outstanding (exclusive of gold notes) was less by only $ 1,620,- 
187 than it was at the same date in 1882, but during the same 
year there was an increase of $9,690,754 in the amount of lawful 
money deposited in the United States Treasury to redeem the notes 
of insolvent, liquidating, and reducing banks. Altogether, the dim- 
inution during the year of the net circulation of bank notes was 
$11,310,941. 

The calls of Government bonds will now be very much less than 
they were before the passage of the revenue-reduction law approved 
March 3, 1883. It is not supposed that these calls for a year to 
come will more than absorb the three and one-half per cents., of 
which the banks do not hold more than ten or twelve millions. 
The Comptroller of the Currency also very properly calls attention 
to the fact that of three per cents., which are first liable to be 
called, the banks hold very few. He is, therefore, of the opinion 
that any immediate sensible shrinkage of the volume of the bank 
circulation is not to be apprehended, and especially in view of the 
fact that National banks are called for and are now constantly be- 
ing organized in the many new and growing sections of the country 
in which they have either not existed at all or have not existed in 
adequate numbers. 

A city contemporary, the Fzzancial Chronicle, maintains the view, 
that, independently altogether of the banks being disturbed by calls 
of the Government bonds upon which their circulation rests, the 
profit upon it is too small to induce them to continue it, and that 
more and more of them will organize as State banks, or reduce their 
issues to the minimum below which they cannot go and remain Na- 
tional banks. There is no doubt that at the present high prices of 
Government bonds the profit upon circulation, taxed as it is, is too 
meager to induce many persons to go into National banking, or 
even to remain in it, merely for what can be made out of the issue 
of currency. But there are various other motives, besides the direct 
gain from circulation, which prompt men to establish or continue 
National banks. There is also in all branches of business, a wzs 
inertia, which keeps men along in the old course, unless they en- 
counter some circumstance which compels them to act one way or 
the other upon the question of going on. No such circumstance 
occurs in the case of National banks, until the particular bonds upon 
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which their circulation is based are actually called. We therefore 
agree with the Comptroller of the Currency that the shrinkage of 
bank circulation will be small, because only a few of the bonds which 
they hold will be called for some time yet to come. 

There are possibilities of such legislation by Congress, at their 
next session, as will favor an increase of circulation. The issue of 
notes, which is now limited by the executive construction of exist- 
ing law to ninety per cent. of the par value of deposited Govern- 
ment bonds, could safely be and ought to be increased to ninety per 
cent. of their market value. It is not improbable also, that the four 
per cents. may be changed into three per cents., of course on terms 
to be made satisfactory to the holders. If this is done, the number 
of bonds within reach of purchase by the banks without the pay- 
ment of high premiums would be increased. This plan, which orig- 
inated with Senator John P. Jones, was substantially adopted and 
indorsed by the Comptroller of the Currency in his annual report of 
last December. We have heretofore pointed out some objections to 
it. But it is a measure which has many advocates, and it is certain 
that one of its effects would be to facilitate an increase of bank cir- 
culation, or at any rate to check its decline. 
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EGYPTIAN FINANCES. 


The London Economist, of March 24, copied a semi-official an- 
nouncement of the plan of Egyptian finance as then agreed upon, to 
provide for the indemnification of the persons suffering losses dur- 
ing and after the bombardment of Alexandria, and also for the 
support of the British army of occupation. The general features 
of it were a loan of $25,000,000 at five per cent., with a sinking 
fund to effect its redemption in sixty-three years, and to be spe- 
cially secured by the revenues of the province of Charkich, said 
to be double the amount required. This loan, to be sold at ten 
per cent. discount, would yield $22,500,000, of which $15,000,000 
was to be applied to the Alexandria losses, and $7,500,000 for 
British military expenses. On this scheme no part of the reve- 
nues now assigned to the holders of the existing Egyptian debt 
would be touched, and the dividends upon that debt would, there- 
fore, suffer no diminution. But the Lconomzst says that, notwith- 
standing this apparently favorable aspect of .things, the present 
Egyptian bonds are rather declining, from the accumulating re- 
ports of the poverty of the Egyptians, and the danger that this 
poverty may compel some concessions from their creditors. 
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That journal has, in fact, been insisting for some time past, that 
Egypt is in no condition to take on any more financial burdens, 
and that the costs of the Alexandria indemnities and of support- 
ing the British forces in that country should be charged upon 
the revenues now assigned for the old debt, which, of course, 
would involve the necessity of diminishing somewhat the rate of 
interest paid on that debt. 2 

The course which seems actually to have been resolved upon 
by the “Gladstone Cabinet, is, ostensibly at any rate, put upon the 
ground that it is most politic that England, whose virtual an- 
nexation of Egypt has wounded French susceptibilities, should 
secure the support of the French holders of Egyptian bonds by 
keeping up their full rate of income. Until very lately, the Pa- 
risian capitalists and banking and credit companies held the ma- 
jority of those bonds, and they are still, next after the English, 
the largest holders of them. 

It is, of course, quite impossible at this distance, and with the 
little knowledge anybody in America can have of the real influ- 
ences controlling the Gladstone cabinet, to know with certainty 
whether the marked tenderness with which it treats the present 
Egyptian bondholders, arises wholly from a politic desire to pro- 
pitiate the French part of them, or whether that desire may not 
be, in part, at least, a mere cover for conciliating the support of 
the London holders of them. The moneyed interests are powerful 
with all British administrations, but eSpecially with what are called 
Whig and Liberal administrations, much more so, indeed, than with 
the Tories who are more identified with the landed interest. 

There is less reason for doubting that it is upon grounds of policy 
connected with the relations between England and other European 
powers, and really there do not seem to be any other grounds for 
it, that the Gladstone cabinet propose an indemnity of $15,000,000 
to the foreigners located in Alexandria who lost property in conse- 
quence of the British attack upon that city, and to raise the money 
for it out of taxes imposed upon the fellahs of an Egyptian prov- 
ince and to be collected from them by that familiar instrument of 
Eastern finance, the bastinado. The Italian, German, Austrian, 
French, Greek, and other foreign merchants who were among the 
losers, are numerous and clamorous. In order to keep Europe in a 
state of good-natured quiescence and abstinence from interference, 
while England is engaged in getting possession of a country which 
commands the road to India, British statesmen can afford to be mag- 
nificently liberal, and especially at the expense of Egyptian taxpayers, 
who are in all cases to pay the piper, although they are never al- 
lowed to enjoy any of the dancing. 
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THE CLEARING-HOUSE BUSINESS OF 1882. 


The Clearing-house business of 1882, though not reaching the 
extraordinary figures of the previous year, was yet very large in 
amount. The total clearings reported at twenty-seven Clearing 
Houses were $ 60,796,263,417, a decrease of $2,665,485,852 -as com- 
pared with 1881. The number of Clearing Houses reporting is the 
same as in 1881, but the twenty-seven reporting in 1882 are not 
quite the same as the twenty-seven of 1881, the St. Joseph asso- 
ciation omitting to make any report this year, and the Norfolk 
reporting for the first time. St. Paul never has published any re- 
ports of its transactions. It is to be hoped that, for the sake of 
giving completeness, all the Clearing Houses, however small their 
transactions, may see the importance of preserving and publishing 
full reports of both clearings and balances made up for calendar 
years. 

Special effort has been made, in collecting the following statis- 
tics, to ascertain the manner in which balances are settled at the 
various Clearing Houses and the amount of cash handled in ef- 
fecting their exchanges. While the inquiries made have failed, in 
too many cases, to elicit the information sought, enough has been 
obtained to indicate approximately the amount of money employed 
in effecting the exchanges at nearly all our leading Clearing 
Houses. Only sixteen of these institutions furnish an accurate re- 
port of their balances; two others furnish estimates giving an ag- 
gregate of $3,070,048,226, and according to the observed averages 
in such cases, the aggregate for all the Clearing Houses in 
the country would be about $3,400,000,000 or 5.65 per cent. of the 
exchanges. The amount of money handled, however, can hardly 
exceed, and probably does not reach $1,800,000,c00, or not quite 
three per cent. of the exchanges. At some of the Clearing Houses 
no cash whatever is used in making settlements, in others certificates 
take the place of cash to a greater or less degree. At New York, 
where the statistics are more full and elaborate than elsewhere, 
eighty-one per cent. of the balances are paid in Clearing-house 
gold certificates, six per cent. in United States gold certificates, 
a little more than twelve per cent. in gold coin, and a little less 
than one per cent. in legal-tender notes. The actual cash handled 
represents but $205,344,344 in a total of $1,590,976,344, or not 
quite thirteen per cent., while the amount settled by certificates 
is $1,385.632.000 or eighty-seven per cent. The amount of balances 
paid in each of these different ways in 1882 at New York, was 
as follows: 
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THE CLEARING-HOUSE BUSINESS OF 1882. 


Amount. 


Balances paid i in Clearing-house gold contiBentes. $ 1,289,285,000 
w United States 


“ “ 6 
4" a“ “ 


“ 


SE Mcsadecanekes 6veeckesen 
legal-tender notes 


96,347,000 
192,085,000 
12,650,344 





$ 1,590,976, 344 


819 


Per cent. 
of total. 
81.04 
6.05 
12.11 


.80 





100.09 


It is to be regretted that no other Clearing House furnishes so 
complete a statement as to its balances. 
No new Clearing House is known to have been organized during 
the year 1882, but there has been some increase in the number and 


capital of the Clearing-house banks. 


The following table gives the 


date so far as known when each Clearing House was established, and 


the number, capital, 


and surplus and profits of the-Clearing-house 


banks, in the last quarter of the year, as given in the reports for 
the various Clearing Houses or compiled from the BANKER’s AL- 


MANAC for 1883: 


No. of Capital 
When banks y) Swopins 
estab- asso- associated 
Clearing House. lished. ciated. banks. pralite 

New York,... oo Sep. Ge. $ 60,962,700 . $40,822,719 . 
tin an cineinn 1856 . +51 50,000,000 . 15,352,032 - 
Philadelphia........ 1858 . 30. 17,078,000 . 10,520,938 . 
SE 1865 . 18 . abt 10,000,000 . abt 3,243,550 . 
eee 1866 . 18. 8,590,000 1,622, , 
Pi Pinccccsssss Ce « WD. 8,350,000 . 3,764,840 . 
Baltimore........... 1858 . 20. 12,162,830 . 4,104,332 . 
San Francisco....... 1876 . 14 . abt 21,000,000 . abt 8,500,000 

New Orleans........ 1872 . 10.. 4,875,000 1,330,000 . 
PRE cscce cous 1866 . 18. 9,613,650 . 3,940,025 . 
Louisville........... 1876 . 19. 8,264,260 . 1,335,203 - 
Milwaukee.......... “ae. @. 1,075,000 . 647,054 . 
Providlence ... 2.0000. == 34 17,820, 135 ° 3)200,000 . 
Kansas City......... 1873 © « 1,600,000 . 350,740 . 
Cleveland........... 1858 8. 39750,000 . 1,083,582 . 
Indianapolis........ 1871 12 sooo . 340,000 . 
Se *1872 I5 .- 8,007,800 . 2,920,492 . 
New Haven......... 1867 . 10. 4,164,800 . 1,471,670 . 
ae 1868 . 14. 810,000 . 269,803 . 
a 1880 . 8 . about 800,000 . about 400,000 . 
Portland, Me........ ae. | Gs 3,050,000 . 1,695,117 . 
Cs ones dnedee 1879. 6. 1,481,300 . 379,123 . 
i: PE sv cccw esos 18377. ¢@. 267,010 . 100,370 . 
i ces ees oe Esc 8 3+350,000 . 1,030,665 . 
Worcester........... i861 . - « 2,450,000 . 573,250 . 
Springfield, Mass.... 1877 . 7: . 31300,000 . 1,187,557 - 
ES 1876. 7 2,500,000 . 8,830,760 . 
PR — . 6. about 650,000 . about 300,000 . 
PRS a0vdeneede 1877. 8 1,330,000 642,770 . 
Tetet (ap Citaring aes, . 455 . $270,262,485 . $111,962,864 . 
1881 (28 - 440. 266,665,254 . $79,609,014 . 
1880 (28 ” “ * 437 - 266,325,711 . — . 








* Clearing House formally organized as such November 28, 18 
+Since January 1, the Lincoln National Bank has joined ey Boston Clearing House, 
making the number of banks fifty-two, and their capital $50,300,000. 


t Surplus only. 


. ab 


Total 

capital, 
surplus and 

profits. 
$ 101,785,419 
65,352,032 
27,598,938 
13,243,550 
10,212,666 
12,154,840 
16, 267,162 
29,500,000 
6,205,000 
13,553,075 
9,599,493 
I, 722,054 
21,020, 135 
1,959, 74° 
4,833,582 
35 300,000 
10,928, 292 
5,030,470 
1,079,803 
1,200,900 
4,745,117 
1,857,423 
367.380 
4,386,665 
3,023,250 
4,487,557 

353397 
950,coOo 
1,972,770 


ce 





$ 382,225,349 
346,274,268 
363,093,438 


In the foregoing table except as regards San Francisco, no account 
is made of the capital of private bankers, which cannot be given, 
though it would add considerably to the capital represented in some 
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of the Western Clearing Houses, though adding but a small percent- 
age to the general aggregate. The total banking capital of the 
country, including that of State and Savings banks and _ private 
bankers, May 31, 1882, and the capital, surplus, and profits of 
the National banks, October 1, 1882, was $883,214,770, of which 
about forty-three per cent. is represented in the Clearing Houses. 
Omitting the surplus and profits of the National banks the total for 
the country is $698,751,961 of which the capital proper represented 
in the Clearing Houses forms about thirty-nine per cent. 

The total clearings and balances, so far as reported for the year 
1882, the increase or decrease per cent. in the clearings, the ratio of 
balances to clearings, and the total exchanges so far as reported, are 
as follows, the figures being official when not otherwise stated: 














Inc, or Balances to Total exchanges 
decrease exchanges. reported 

Exchanges. per cent. Balances. Percent, to Dec. 31, 1882. 

New York. .... $46,916,955,031 . — 5.0 . 1,590,976,344. 3-39 - $657,869,951,625 
Boston......... 3,636,373,805 . —14.1 . 461,540,425. 12.69 .  58,956,094,122 
Philadelphia. .. 2,779,522,819 . + 2.3 . 234,244,535. 8.43. 43, 121,334,639 
Chicago........ 2, 300,536,855 . + 5.2 . 246,266,106. 10.41 . 19, 567,217,843 
Cincinnati...... 478,994,050 . +. 6.0 . 72,500,000. 15.+ . 5,640, 783, 804 
at. EOUIS.. ...- 863,129,287 . 4+ 3.7 - 138,484,976. 16.04 . 7,837, 593)357 
Baltimore...... ¥685,922,191 . — 6.3 . t1I5,000,000, 17.— . 4,854, 738,283 
San Francisco.. 629,114,120 . + 5.1 . 108,487,872. 17.24 . 3,979, 892,223 
New Orleans... 499,113,347 . — 1.5 . 50,000,000. I0.— . 4,713,495,341 
Pittsburgh. .... 483,519,705 . +24.2 . 84,352,507. 17.45 3,944,578, 373 
Louisvilie...... ¥193,067,491 . — 2.3. 32,500,000, 17.+ »950, 131 
Milwaukee. .... 190,026,556 . + 5.3. 31,268,439. 16.45 1,937,094,615 
Providence. .... 232,608,200 . + 7.4 . 46,500,cOoO. 20. I, 141,890,200 
Kansas City.... %98,167,000 . + 4.4 . 21,500,000, 22. 380, 172,260 
Cleveland - 113,287,425 . + 9.9 . 24,000,000. 23.63 491,013,807 
Indianapolis... . 101,577,523 . — 7-3 + 28,000,000 , 27.50 770,458,028 
Hartford....... 90,744,326 . +11.0 . 25,650,894. 28.27 349, 162,000 
New Haven *64,529,010 , + 9.6 . t+18,700,000. 29. 276,725,728 
Columbus... .... ¥57,683,555 . +10.6 . 17,300,000. 30. 281,204,437 
Peoria......... 53,231,703 . + 7.6. 15,750,000. 29.59 102,705, 783 
Portland, Me #50,508,000 . + 5.2 . 15,000,000. 30.00 138, 508,000 
Memphis sinaineiny 45,806,140 , 4 1.3. 9,527,913 . 20.80 . 138,891,478 
St. Joseph...... (No report.) — — 107,604,542 
Worcester...... 43,952,164 , 412.1 14,134,451 . 32.18 458,687,790 
Springfield..... 41,831,260 . 111. 12,902,705 . 30.84 301,011,269 
Lowell......... 30,649,718 - 433-5 11,362,666 . 37.07 124,257,983 
Norfolk........ 25,908,185 . — 5,053,442. 19.51 25,908, 185 
Syracuse....... 22,903,351 . +19.1 6,044,952 . 26. 106, 46c, 269 














Tot. 27 Assoc’s. $60,796,263,417 . . 3,438,048.227 . . $818,617,082,635 











Outside of N.Y.  13,879,308,386 . — 1.0 . 1,847,071,883 . 13.31 160, 747,131,009 
Total, 1881..... €3,461,749,269 . +26.6 . 3,631,076,964. 5.72. 
Outside of N.Y. 14,084,866,387 . +23.7 . 1,877,520,615 . 13.33 . 
Estimate of clearings not reported.........ccccccccccccccccccces 9, 100,000,000 
$ 827, 717,082,635 
*From The Public. + Estimated. 


Of the grand total $657,869,951,625 represent the exchanges at 
New York, and $169,847,131,009 those at the other Clearing Houses of 
the country. The transactions at New York thus amount to about 
three and nine-tenths times as much as those of all our other Clear- 
ing Houses, while for the year 1882 they were three and four-tenths 
times as great. 


It is evident that these figures give an exaggerated 
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idea of the commercial preponderance of New York, and this not only 
on account of the speculative operations which form so considerable 
an element in the clearings there, but, because owing to the existence 
of superior banking facilities, a larger proportion of the business at 
New York is done through the banks. It likewise happens that 
while all but six of the Clearing Houses show a gain in their trans- 
actions over the previous year, the general aggregate shows a de- 
crease. The decrease at New York and Boston is much greater than 
the increase at all the other Clearing Houses. 

The method in which the various Clearing Houses make their 
settlements, the number of clearings daily, and the amount of ac- 
tual cash handled, either directly or indirectly, in making their ex- 
changes in 1882, are as follows, so far as can be ascertained : 


Cash handled in No. of 
making settle- clearings 














Method of settling balances. ments. daily. 

New York.... Gold, legal tenders, or certiflcates.......... $ 205,344,344 - One 
Boston. ......++. COG GING COVERING cccceScccccnccsecccscescoss 461,540,425 . One 
Philadelphia. . Cash or certificates.........ccccccccsccecces sees 234,244,535 - Two 
I cniidens: SI cadin. sani cluanenianntbendemsaenanmennts 246,266,106 . One 
CORGRIGES, ...0 BERMAMOER CROONB io. cccccecccccescescecees vesees * 72,500,000 . One 
St. Louis....... Credit certificates on debtor banks......... 138,484,976 . One 
Baltimore...... PGI uccec cxticnnnceenmanenns * 115,000,000 . — + 
EES TART 108,487,872 . Two 
New Orleans.. Managers’ checks on debtor banks......... * 50,000,000 . One 
IIT sine: MARI ncnenmensniapanionsnerensancnadraninenunnsenas 84,352,506 . One 
Louisville...... Checks or certificates on debtor banks.... 32,500,000 .  — 
iin: GN scrticentctinhinieinniaendinndenainimnwneneasiaidenene 31,268,439 . One 
Providence.... Checks on New York or Boston............. None . One 
Cleveland...... Balance check or New York exchange.... . One 
Indianapolis... Clearing-house checks...........0csssseesesees * 24,000,000 . One 
Hartford....... Checks on N, Y., except sums below § 100 —— . One 
New Haven... Drafts on New cassie scrngiaptcia None . One 
On Gi icinccecnccnssscnsictncescs: evetcnesevesees 15,750,000 . One 
Portland, Me. Checks on Boston. .......00..scsereccsesseseeces -——- . One 
Memphis ... ..» Managers’ checks on debtor banks......... 9.527,913 . One 
a . One 
Springfield... . Checks on N. Y. or Boston, except for bal- 

NOS IE Fe icccnta nie ncsseccscnstecones “= . One 
Lowell ......... Boston or New York drafts. ...........seeeees None 
Norfolk. . ee a ne TT 5,053,442 . One 
Syracuse... 9 MES IB TI Feiiccacccncentccencsecnsenenee None . One 

: , = TT 


Since January 1, 1879, the United States Assistant Treasurer at 
New York has been a member of the Clearing House, thus greatly 
facilitating operations with the Government. The Assistant Treas- 
urer almost. uniformly has a balance to pay to the Clearing House, 
checks being much more largely used in payments made by, than 
in those made to, the Government. The transactions of the As- 
sistant Treasurer with the Clearing House since July 1, 1880, the 
earliest date of which the returns have been published, have been 


as follows: 
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Checks tat en Cheeks rec'd Balances paid Balances rec'd 

to C. H. Srom C, H.' to C. H. Srom C. H. 

1880 (last 6 mos.) $43,783,905 . $ 188,869,859 . $ 145,432,235 - $346,281 
EE « onedeessguodseneias 99,892,848 . 355,747,878 . 261,787,748 . , 5»932,718 
Se iieinidasateiesonss 125,559.767 - 353,359,469 . 229,392,539 . 1592, 837 
1883 (first 3 mos.) 31,741,963 . 67,226,433 . 36,142,074 . 657,604 
i ccenesesnsve $ 300,978,483 . $965,203,639 . $672,754,596 . $8,520,440 


The aggregate of the checks thus settled at the Clearing House 
during this period was §$ 1,276,182,122, and the total amount of cash 
handled in making these settlements was $681,284,036, or 53 per 
cent. of that aggregate, the saving in the handling of cash being 
much smaller than in transactions between the banks. 

The exchanges at the leading foreign Clearing Houses have been 
as follows: 








an 1882. . 1881. 
I. cneniencnaiies £4 6,221,206,000 . $30,275,499,000 . $ 30,938,306,000 
Manchester. .......000. 114,873,856 . 559,033,620 . 528, 300 000 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. . 33,002,740 . 160,607,834 . 119,400,000 











£4 6,369,082,596 . $ 30,995,140,454 . $ 31,586,006,00 





TN ciisndimaripbinicaniel 4,080, 803,893 fr. . $ 787,595,151 . $ 908, 579,900 
‘Melbourne, Australia 

(39 weeks).......... £ 103,546,000 . 503,906,609 . 448, 105,000 
Year at same rate.... 129,432,500 . 629,883,261 . 
Actual clearings 1881 126,071,431 . 613,500,000 . ——-- 


The following is an analysis of the London exchanges: 


Amount. Per cent. 
ee OE Cie GR icc ccc cececcscsen sce c vesvscoss 4, 238,150,000 . 3.83 
Comeol Settling GRy8.00.00ccccces cocccsccccccceccec cee 279,410,000. 4 49 
Stock-Exchange settling days.............ssssesees I,228,916,coOo 19.75 
Days following Stock-Exchange settling days. 474,551,000 . 7-63 
CRE Gi Brcccccccccsscessscsnsscocss covcnecsccoeses 4,000,179,000 . 64.30 





Z£ 6,221,206,000 . 100,000 





The exchanges on ordinary days in 1881 were £ 3,969,687,000, 
showing that the decline in 1882 was wholly in speculative, and 
not in ordinary business, transactions, which increased, though 
slightly. “The general condition of business,” says Zhe Lconomist, 
“‘may be best described as being not so much checked in volume, 
as discouraged by poorness of profits.” The decline in the aggre- 
gate clearings at both London and Paris, as well as our two lead- 
ing Clearing Houses, shows how widespread is the reaction from 
the speculations prevailing in 1881. The smaller Clearing Houses 
abroad, as well as at home, show an increase in their transactions. 
The financial crisis experienced at Paris, and in a lesser degree at 
other financial centers on the Continent of Europe, in the early 
part of the year, has been an important element in producing 
commercial depression there, while in France business suffers also 
from the chronic political instability. The following table gives, 
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by calendar years, the exchanges at the Paris Bankers’ Clearing 
House, heretofore given only for Clearing-house years prior to 
1878, also the clearings at the central office of the Bank of 


France: 











: (-———- ——— Clearing House, = Bank of France. 
1872 (10 mos. ). 1,385,000,000 fr. . $267,300,000 . 
9B73..cccccee-cvece 1,982,000, 000 ° 382,500,0co x. 
Snciscsscntset 2,026,000,000 391,000,000 . $4,402,000,000 
__, Seprrporree 2,200 000,000 424,600,000 . 5, 621,000,000 
ee 2, 580,000,000 497 900,000 4, 878,000,000 
ae 2, 203,000,000 ; 425,200,000 . 4,187,000,000 
ae aneenees 2, 368, 000,000 457,000,000 . 4, 751,000,000 
ern 2,928, 748,615 565,100,000 . 5 548,000, 000 
i incescqucncsnen 3,835, 218,962 , 740,200,000 . 6,05 5,000,000 
Bi cccceeteccesece 4,707,668, 177 : 908, 600, 000 8, 772,000,000 
ecciensendendne 4,080, 803, 893 : 787,600,000 we 


Owing to the omission of a portion of the figures, and to the fact 
that some of the Clearing Houses make only incomplete monthly 
returns, the footings do not correspond with the totals previously 
given, which last are more nearly correct. 

Below ‘is a comparative statement showing, in millions of dollars, 
the clearings at home and abroad, for a series of years, so far as 
reported : 





No. o 
No. of bod Aggregate Exchanges Exchanges, 
asso- tionsre- exchanges Exchanges Outside Britis Exchanges, 

citations. porting. U »s. N.Y. N.Y. Clearing Flouse. Melb. 
1853.. I I *1, 304.9 *1, 304.9 — —_ 
1854. . I I 5,798.6 5,798.6 oe — — 
1855.. I I 5,073-7 5,673.7 — — _ 
1856. 2 2 8,404.2 7,340.8 1,057.4 — — 
1857-. 2 2 8,591.4 7,190.1 1,395.3 — a 
1858.. 5 3 7:215-7 + 5,376.2 1,839.5 — — 
1859..  § 3 9,069.3 . 6,598.8 2,470.5 ao ~— 
1860. . 5 3 10,022.I . 7,393.8 2,628.2 — — 
1861.. 6 4 7,507.4 5,516.4 1,991.0 oa — 
1862.. 6 4 10, £20. 1 8,234.9 1,885.3 ee =< 
1863.. 6 4 20, 442.4 17,427.7 3,014.7 — — 
1864.. 6 4 30,053-5 25,640.0 4,413.4 — i 
1865.. 8 5 30,437.0 . 25,858.0 4,579.0 — — 
1866.. 11 7 36,241.7 31, 466.5 4,775-2 —- —_ 
1867.. 12 7 30, 322.2 25,S11.2 4,511.0 +10, 357.3 — 
1868.. 13 7 36,079.7 31,159.7 4,920.0 16,668.7 327.2 
1869.. 15 9 41,157.1 351541-1 5,616.0 17,647.9 357-2 
1870.. 15 9 32,839.7 . 27,086.3 5)753+4 19,048.6 332.0 
1871.. 16 10 37,200.5 30,643.0 6,557-5 23,485.9 362.2 
1872.. 18 12 43,571.6 36, 369.6 7,202.0 28,949. 414.8 
1873.. 20 12 37,933-9 29,840. 5 7,793-3 30,051.9 467.7 
1874.. 21 13 31,813.8 24,450.0 7,303.8 29,418.8 478.6 
1875.. 21 15 32, 356.7 24, 313.8 8,042.9 28,214.2 472.5 
1876.. 24 18 29,592.7 21,470.7 8,116.0 24,686. 7 496.5 
1877.. 26 22 31,951.4 23, 800.6 8,150.8 25,075.1 531.3 
1878.. 26 24 30,086,0 22,401.1 7,084.9 24,817.3 518.1 
1879.. 26 24 38, 565.5 29,235.60 G,329.9 24,291.3 480. I 
1880.. 29 26 50, 154.4 38,614.4 11,540.0 28,811.6 502.9 
r88r.. 290 . 27 63,461.7 49, 376.9 14,084.8 31, 586.0 613.5 
1882.. 29 . 27 6c, 796.3 46,917.0 13,879.3 30,995. 1 $630.0 


* From October rr. 


+ For eight months only, 


t Three months, estimated. 


The monthly clearings at the great commercial centers at home 
and abroad have been as follows in millions of dollars: 
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Paris. 


January...... 
February.... 


November... 
December... 


Philadelphia 
Chicago.......cccve 


Baltimore.......... 
New Orleans..... 
San Francisco.... 


Pittsburgh 
Louisville 


Milwaukee........ 
Providence. ...... 
Kansas City....... 


Cleveland 


Indianapolis 
Hartford........... 


Columbus.ec..coeee 
New Haven 
POPUIRRG .00 0s ccccce 


Springfield........ 


Outside N. Y.... 


those for the year 1882—a heavy decline at New York and a gain at 
most of the other Clearing Houses. 
of last year the aggregate volume of business still shows a down- 
ward tendency, indicating that the causes which produced the late 
DuDLEY P. BAILEY. 


Man- 
chester, 
£E 


London. mg. 


2,317-4 - 
2,774-2 = 
2,494.1. 


47-7 - 
42.8. 
46.0. 
45.0. 
47.5- 
- 40.8. 
$3.8 . 
47-4. 
45-4. 
50.5. 
46.4. 
» 47-4. 


» 30,275.5 559.0 , 46,916. 8 : 3,636.4 . 10,216.0 . 60,769.2 


New York. 
4,313.9. 
6. 


* From Zhe Pudiic. 


The clearings in the United States, during the first quarter of the 
current year, have shown a falling off of nearly $3,000,000 as compared 


with last year, and have been, according to Zhe Public, as follows: 


Inc. or dec. 
per cent. 


1883. 
First quarter. 


$ 9,401,668,015 


895,296,844 
692,647, 566 
5745593,S11 
117,090,000 
217,219,442 
173,591.668 
164,567,974 
144,454,478 
121,501,448 
49,329,968 
42,162,106 
60.933. 300 
29,858,450 
28,214,982 
24,735,514 
24,475,794 
16,555,299 
13 071,901 
13,719,297 
15,796,280 
11,917,032 
9,555,503 
10,982,749 
10, 393,455 
5,829,634 





$ 12,870,072, 811 
3,468, 404,796 
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Boston. 


328.5. 
262.7. 
307.6. 
291.4. 
312.6. 
306.4. 
314.0. 
278.4. 
286.7. 
330.6. 
317.4. 
300.1. 





Other 


cities 


of U. S.* 
888.0 . 
747-9 - 
798.6 . 
816.8 . 
Ses.8 . 
818.0 . 
838.0 . 
813.7 . 
868.6 . 
937.6. 
941.5 . 
922.2. 





[ May, 


Jotal 

U.S. 
5,530-4 
4,559.2 
5,568.8 
5,015.8 
4,357.0 
4,471.3 
4,696.4 
4,817.7 
5,192.5 
5,652.9 
—_ 





1882. 


First quarter. 


$ 12, 


326,193,024 
898, 317, 338 
674,771,569 
509,798,745 
122,658, 
215,305, 504 
165,840,947 
148,174,744 
149,811,683 
99,651,253 
48,419,292 
48,873,044 
57,361,100 
19,243,950 
29,041,193 
26,880, IOI 
22,701,971 
11,607,463 
I 3,700,000 
13,751,227 
15,709, 536 
11,265,000 
6,291,477 
10,412,370 
9,826,172 
5,370,000 





$ 15,661,478, 163 
3,335,285,139 


The returns for this quarter present the same general features as 


reaction have not yet ceased to operate. 


{Notrsz.—For explanation of the foregoing tables see item, ‘‘ Clearing House Tables,”’ on 


page 874.] 
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POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The method adopted by the Departments at Washington in com- 
puting the population of the country, in each of the nine years 
between the years in which the census is taken, is to assume 
such a rate of annual increase as will, when compounded annually 
for ten years, produce the increase for the decade which is shown 
by the actual decennial enumerations. This would be a correct 
method, if the rate of annual increase during a decade was uni- 
form, and there would be no sensible error in assuming that to 
be so, except for the marked fluctuation in the amount of the an- 
nual immigration. Of the ten years ending with 1880, the last one 
and the first three years showed avery heavy increase from the in- 
coming of foreigners, while during the intermediate six years the 
immigration was comparatively small. During one of those six 
years, the immigration from Great Britain and Ireland, deducting 
immigrants returning home, fell to 603, if the British official ac- 
counts are correct. 

A city contemporary, The Public, shows that the natural increase 
of our population, by the excess of births over deaths, was almost 
exactly two per cent. per annum during the decade ending with the 
census of 1880. How close to two per cent. it was, will be appar- 
ent from the fact that a computation on that basis, starting with 
the numbers given by the census of 1870, and taking the official 
returns of immigration in each year, gives a result in 1880 differ- 
ing only 45,000 from the figures of the actual census of the latter 
year. 

There is no reason to doubt that the natural increase will be at 
least as great during the current decade, as it was during the last 
decade, which included the extraordinarily protracted depression of 
enterprise and industry which commenced in 1873. Assuming a two- 
per-cent. rate for the current annual natural increase, and taking the 
official figures of immigration, 7he Public makes our population, April 
1, 1883, amount to 54,800,000, and estimates that it will be 55,220.000 
at the end of the third year from the census of 1880. If the immi- 
gration of the next seven years of the current decade keeps up to 
the standard of the first three years, the population of the country 
in 1890 will considerably exceed 65,000,000, which has been the gen- 
erally anticipated figure, and which would be the actual figure, if 
the rate of increase for the current decade remained the same 
(thirty per cent.) as for the last decade. 

The two-per-cent. rate of natural increase from an excess of 


53 
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births over deaths, which is shown in this country, is one of the 
most significant signs of its distinguished prosperity. The returns 
of the Registrar-General of Ireland, the accuracy of which is veri- 
fied by each successive census, show that the annual rate of natural 
increase is only four-fifths of one per cent. Ireland enjoys a re- 
putation as a breeding ground for the human race, which it may 
have merited two generations ago, but which it has not at all de- 
served in recent years. It is far behind Germany in that particu- 
lar, and still farther behind England. Ireland has frequently been 
called a figgery, in consequence of the supposed extraordinary 
fecundity of its people, but at the present day England is much 
better entitled to that recognition of its obedience to the Divine 
command to multiply and replenish the earth. 
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ITALIAN RESUMPTION. 





The 12th of April, 1883, was the date fixed for the resumption of 
coin payments in Italy, and the event actually occurred on that day. 
The Italian Treasury had prepared for it by a resumption loan com- 
pleted at the end of 1882, and which had yielded $126,000,000 in 
coin, of which $83,450,000 was gold and $42,550,000 was silver. 

Of the gold, $16,025,000 was raised in Italy itself, and the re- 
mainder came from other countries, as follows: 


From England.... $10,300,000 ee From Denmark.. ... $ 1,100,000 
# France. .... 12,900,000 Ke « Belgium..... 450,000 
" y acne agg » 13,450,000 © Geese csc 75,000 
« Austria...... 7,500,000 - »  Australia.. 2,000,0C0 
#  Russia...... 5,045,000 « United States. 14,600, 000 


No part of the Italian resumption loan was negotiated in this 
country, but the contractors for the loan got a part of the required 
gold he:e. They managed to diffuse their gold demand over a large 
surface, so as to avoid creating any severe pressure at particular 
points. 

There is no official statement as to the quarters in which the 
$42,550,000 in silver coin was obtained, but it can only have been 
in Italy itself and in the other States of the Latin Union, as the 
only silver legally current in Italy is that coined by those States. 
In all of them, including Italy, the coinage of silver has been sus- 
pended since August, 1876, so that the $42,550,000 must have been 
drawn from the stock of previously existing coins. The $42,550,000 
includes the $15,000,000 of Italian subsidiary silver which the Bank 
of France had collected, and which the Italian Government paid for 
by instalments. 

On the plan of resumption adopted, all the notes of the denom- 
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ination of five /ére (the Italian “re being the equivalent of the 
French franc), and below that denomination, are to be permanently 
retired and cancelled as fast as they are presented for redemption. 

By one of the clauses of the resumption law, the Government 
may exact gold for customs duties, if it chooses, but it is authorized 
to accept paper currency of denominations not lower than ten dol- 
lars of American money. 

As stated in the last number of this MAGAZINE, the general plan 
of the resumption is to reduce by redemption and cancellation the 
volume of Government notes, answering to our greenbacks, from 
$188,000,000 to $68,000,000. The volume of bank notes during the 
suspension of specie payments has been $162,000,000, and it does not 
seem probable that there can now be any contraction of it. Indeed, 
if that volume of bank notes is retained, the aggregate of the Italian 
monetary circulation will certainly not be excessive. It will be re- 
duced to $160,000,000 of bank notes and $68,000,000 of Government 
notes, being a total of $228,000,000, or about eight dollars per capita. 
If the suppression of small notes is not carried any further than to 
getting rid of those of the denominations of five /zre (one dollar) 
and less, the amount of metal in circulation cannot be large. The 
banks are said to have $50,000,000 of coin, but that adds nothing to 
the circulation, as it will be held to sustain the convertibility of their 
notes. 

The drain of both gold and silver full-tender coin from other 
countries, to effect the Italian resumption, has been about $70,000,000 
of gold, and $15,000,000 of silver, or $85,000,000 in all, in addition 
to the $15,000,000 of Italian subsidiary silver which was redeemed 
from the Bank of France. 

This has put a strain upon the European money markets and is 
one of the causes of the fall of the prices of commodities in Eu- 
rope during the past two years. The drain of silver coins into 
Italy has been as much felt as the drain of gold, inasmuch as 
those coins all come from the countries of the Latin Union, in 
which they were circulating at a market parity with gold and on 
the same footing in all respects. | 

The London Zconomist notices that no announcement is made 
by the Italian Government as to the kind of coin, whether gold 
or silver, in which its notes will be redeemed. Its legal option 
is to pay in either, but while it is not at all likely to give up 
its right to that option, it will doubtless conform in practice to 
the preferences of those who present its notes for redemption. From 
its laying in a larger stock of gold than silver, it has evidently 
expected a larger call for gold than for silver. 

The resumption in Italy is not a gold resumption, as it is some- 
times carelessly and erroneously said to be. It is a coin resump- 
tion, but the silver coin is kept at the gold standard, just as it 
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is in all the Latin-Union States, by the suspension of further 
silver coinage, and by the fact that the silver coins in exist- 
ence do not exceed the quantity which the legal-tender func- 
tion and receivability for taxes will maintain at a parity with gold. 

The Latin-Union treaty, to which Italy was an original and _ is 
still a continuing party, has been extended to January 1, 1886. 
On and after that date, it can be terminated at the will of any 
one of the parties to it, by giving one year’s notice. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Economist of March 31, 
states that the Italian Government had then just concluded a pur- 
chase from the Bank of France of “ezgkt millions of five-franc 
pieces,” which reduced the Bank’s stock of silver. The bank 
charged a premium of one-twentieth of one per cent. for the 
“trouble of sorting,” inasmuch as the Italian Government wanted 
all the pieces to be of Italian coinage, which preference must, we 
suppose, be put down to the score of patriotic sentiment. 





JOHN LAW. 


[CONTINUED FROM THE APRIL NUMBER. | 


But now opposition arose. The council of finance became jealous 
of Law, and the Duke of Noailles, president of the council, who 
had always been a strong advocate of economy and the enemy of 
Law, resigned his office. He was succeeded by M. d’Argenson, for- 
merly chief of police, a bold, adroit man, devoted to the regent 
but ignorant of finance. Parliament, too, became hostile to the 
schemes of this bold Scotch financier. Not knowing exactly how 
to proceed against the company, parliament struck at Law’s bank. 
The receiving cfficers of the Government were forbidden to receive 
its notes. 

The regent, who had many demands to make on parliament, re- 
solved to summon the members into the royal presence. The 
infant king was brought from Vincennes to Paris, and parliament, 
obliged to come on foot to the Louvre, yielded to everything which 
the regent asked. The act against the bank was annulled, and it 
determined that in the future the remonstrance of parliament 
against the royal decrees must be made within eight days after their 
promulgation, otherwise they should be effective. 

Thus Law had won another triumph. The shares of the com- 
pany rose slowly, but were still below par. Law’s star was in the 
ascendant, and it was evident that he would soon become absolute 
master of the finances. M. d’Argenson in turn became jealous of 
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the powerful Scotchman, and meditated an attack on the West 
Indian Company. 

At this time there were three brothers engaged in business named 
Paris, well known for their great financial skill, the fortune they 
had acquired, and their intimate acquaintance with Voltaire. M. 
d’Argensorf established a secret alliance with them, and they formed 
what was called the anti-system. One part of the public revenue 
was still leased—the tax on salt, on the registration of laws, etc.— 
and these taxes were put up at auction. Whoever bid the highest 
price had the right to collect them. They were struck off to the 
Paris Brothers for the annual sum of 48,500,000 francs. The cap- 
ital stock of this enterprise for collecting the revenues was fixed 
at 100,000,000 francs, the same as that of the West Indian Com- 
pany, and divided into shares in a similar manner. Large dividends 
were promised, for the profits were estimated at 13,000,000 or 
14,000,000 francs, which would be equivalent to thirteen or fourteen 
per cent. on the capital of the company. Moreover, this dividend 
was certain, because it was based on the collection of the revenues; 
while the dividends in Law’s company depended on the success of 
the vagabonds and kangaroos that had been sent to colonize Louis- 
iana. The Frenchmen of those times were gifted with a far higher 
imagination than we possess if they imagined that such colonists 
would ever earn dividends. Doubtless the dream of the French 
shareholders was the discovery of a golden spring by one of these 
vagabonds, from which unexampled riches would flow. Thus the 
income of the new company was so sure that it had an advantage 
over Law’s company, and its stock was in great demand. 

The popularity of Law’s bank, however, steadily increased, and 
though the shares of his West Indian Company did not rise much, 
he was not discouraged. He believed in his ultimate triumph over 
the Brothers Paris. He changed the bank from a private to a public 
institution, as he had always intended to do. The 4th of December, 
1718, two years and a half after its creation, it was declared to be a 
royal bank. Law was appointed director of it, and the original cap- 
ital was repaid to the shareholders in specie. The royal bank flour- 
ished, and in January, February, March, and April the increasing de- 
mand for notes caused an increase of the issue to 110,000,000 francs, 
These circulated throughout France, and to make their use still 
greater, the transportation of coin between towns where there were 
offices of the bank was forbidden. The remittances between these 
towns must be made in bank notes. This forced measure would 
have been dangerous if confidence had not been absolute. 

Law now began to bull the shares of the West Indian Company. 
He told his numerous friends of the benefits which he was pre- 
paring for it. The noblemen espevially, with whom he associated, 
and whose pride was far greater than their wealth, and who were 
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eager to make an honest penny, were urged strongly to obtain 
the shares, Law assuring them that they would soon rise rapidly in 
the market. By methods which we will not stop to describe he 
succeeded in advancing their price, and very soon there was consid- 
erable eagerness manifested to buy. The shares rose during the 
month of April, 1719, nearly to par. Law then disclosed his next 
project, which was that of uniting the two companies of the East 
Indies, chartered in 1664, and that of China, chartered in 1713, and 
which had been badly conducted, with his own. The regent author- 
ized the union, and the consolidation was carried out. The title of 
the West Indian Company was changed to the shorter one of the 
Indian Company, which thus absorbed nearly all the commerce of 
France. More shares, called the daughters, were issued, and the 
price steadily rose. 

The next step was to purchase the sole right of recoining specie 
for the Government. The regent had ordered the recoining of a 
billion of specie, and .the reissue of it for 1,200,000,000 francs—a 
gain of 200,000 francs to the Government. This was an old de- 
vice of nations. Only a small part of the coin had come into 
the public treasury, and almost all the profit on the transaction 
was still to be made, except that absorbed by the counterfeiters. 
By a new decree promulgated in August, 1719, the coining and 
management of the specie was granted to the Indian Company. 
It paid 50,000,000 francs for this privilege. To enable the company 
to pay this sum, more shares were issued, to distinguish which 
from the last issues, they were called the grand-daughters. The 
company announced that it would pay semi-annual dividends of 
six per cent., a very bold promise, but which it could possibly 
fulfil. 

The shares now rapidly advanced in price. The creditors of the 
Government, who bought the original shares only to make use of 
their State notes, were rejoiced not only to recover the whole 
value of their property but gain as much more. They hastened 
to sell and reap their profit. But speculation had only just begun; 
the enormous fortunes were still to be won. 

We now reach the last and highest step in Law’s system, on 
which he had steadily kept his eye from the beginning. It was 
a step worthy the genius of any man and executed by one less 
impatient of success and with a cooler head might have been suc- 
cessful. Those who condemn Law’s system as wholly wild and 
chimerical, either do not understand it or the condition of France 
at that time and the truly sound principles which it embodied. 

The final proposal of Law, the crowning stone of his system, 
was on the one hand to unite the collection of the revenues with 
the other privileges of the Indian Company, and on the other 
to redeem the National debt. The first branch of this proposal 
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would destroy the anti-system of the Paris Brothers, and the sec- 
ond would free the Government from its overwhelming burdens. 

The National debt was between fifteen and sixteen hundred 
million francs, partly in contracts for perpetual annuities, partly 
in State notes, which would soon be due. The interest on the 
debt was 80,000,000 francs, or one-half the revenue of the Govern- 
ment. Something must be done to meet the State notes at their 
maturity and to reduce the annual charges which the public 
treasury could no longer sustain. 

Law conceived the idea of converting the whole National debt 
into shares of the Indian Company. To accomplish this end he 
proposed that the company should lend to the treasury the money 
needed to pay the State creditors. The State would then owe 
the company, but be freed from obligations to individuals. How 
was the company to raise this enormous sum? By the issue of 
shares to that amount. Who would buy these shares if they 
were put on the market? By transferring the collection of the 
entire revenue to the Indian Company, an extinguisher would be 
put on the Paris Brothers anti-system and the money invested in 
that Law expected would flow into his company because there 
was no other form of investment. As the Government set money 
free by paying its obligations, Law expected that its creditors 
would invest it in his enterprise. © 

What profits would the company earn? The Government would 
grant it three per cent. interest on the sum it had borrowed to 
pay its creditors, amounting from forty-five to forty-eight million 
francs a year. Besides, the company would reap a net profit of 
fifteen or sixteen millions in collecting the revenues. In addition 
was the profit on the recoinage, and the somewhat shadowy gains 
coming from the mines, the Canada wolves, and the kangaroo colo- 
nists of the New World. Law, therefore, expected that his company 
would easily earn at least four per cent. on its capital. 

What was the Government to gain by the operation? Very 
much. Its debt was to be refunded at an annual saving of thirty-two 
to thirty-five millions, its creditors too would cease their complain- 
ings, for they would be no longer the creditors of the Government, 
but shareholders in the company. 

Who will deny the vastness and boldness of this plan? If suc- 
cessful the State debt would be liquidated and the annual charges 
on the treasury be diminished from 80,000,000 tO 45,000,000 or 
48,000,000 francs. The creditors of the State, as we have seen, were 
to be paid three per cent. per annum. No creditor was to be 
defrauded by a forced conversion of securities. A new investment 
for money was opened up of vast magnitude, but from which a good 
source of profit might be reasonably expected. It was one of the 
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most colossal financial plans ever conceived. Properly executed the 
Government, its former creditors, the people, and the shareholders 
of the company would all have been gainers. 

To execute a plan requiring the displacement of such an enor- 
mous amount of securities was a different thing and required a 
far cooler and more patient man than Law. His was the genius 
to plan, but not to execute. 

We shall not follow all the details of his plan to sell the shares 
and pay the debt. On the 13th of September, 1719, he began 
the issue of the new shares. A gooc authority says that “the 
eargerness to subscribe was prodigious. All the disposable capital, 
whether in the hands of the brokers or in those of the creditors 
of the State, was invested in the subscriptions. Every one fore- 
saw the importance of those shares, which were to be the sole 
investment for the fifteen hundred millions, divided previously in 
the public debt into different kinds of stock, and people rushed 
to secure them early, in order to make the unfortunate State 
creditors pay dear for them. The acquisition of them in large 
amounts was not difficult, as with five thousand francs, ten shares 
could be subscribed for.” 

The creditors of the State, seeing themselves Ceprived of their 
investment, complained because they had no preference over other 
subscribers. Law then changed his_plan for subscribing. A de- 
cree was issued ordering payment of the shares to be made in 
State notes or receipts issued by the Government for them. This 
gave a preference to the creditors and an advantageous sale of 
their securities to speculators. The measure also facilitated the ex- 
change of the debt, for now the creditors, after getting receipts 
for their State securities, instead of receiving money for these and 
then buying the shares could exchange the receipts directly for 
shares. This was a much simpler operation, and a gain to the 
company, because it was not obliged to issue so much paper 
money. The operation consisted essentially in exchanging one form 
of debt for another. The creditors accepted the Indian Company 
rather than the Government as debtor, believing, of course, that 
they would be likely to reap richer returns by so doing. 

The eagerness ot subscribers intensified. Creditors passed entire 
days at the office of the treasury to obtain their receipts, and some 
even had their meals brought to them there in order not to lose 
their turn in the ranks. The State notes rapidly rose to par. Just 
before the decree last mentioned, giving State creditors the 
preference, was issued, one of Law’s clerks, the Prussian Versinobre, 
knowing that it was to be put forth and knowing, too, that one 
effect of it would be to enhance the value of the State notes, 
divulged the secret to some brokers who bought a large amount of 
State notes at fifty or sixty per cent. below their nominal value. 
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As they were soon taken for subscriptions to the shares at their 
face value a very handsome profit was realized. 

To subscribe for the shares it was necessary to go to the Hotel 
de Névers where the business was done. The entrances were crowd- 
ed to suffocation. Hall servants made considerable sums by subscrib- 
ing for those who could not get through the crowd to the offices. 
Some adventurers, assuming the livery of Law, performed this ser- 
vice, getting a very large fee for it. The most humble employees of 
the company were very much courted. The higher officers and Law 
himself received incessant adulation. The approaches to Law’s resi- 
dence were encumbered with carriages. The most brilliant among 
the nobility of France begged him for subscriptions. Happily a 
clause had been inserted in the decree creating the company whereby 
dealing in its shares did not affect unfavorably rank in any way. 
The nobility, therefore, could indulge in this speculation without affect- 
ing their titles. That was a splendid outcome of the money-making 
instinct—to attract a large class who would be all the more eager 
both from their impecunious condition anf because they had never 
had such a privilege to make money before. Their feeling was not 
unlike that of the American eagle when set free after a long con- 
finement. Alas, they found after a short experiment that they knew 
no more about the business than Darius Green did about flying, and 
fell to the ground quite as suddenly, though possibly with a little 
more grace and less bruising of their shins. 

The place where these speculations were chiefly carried on was 
in a street named Quincampoix. There was not at that time an ex- 
change where business men assembled to trade in merchandise and 
stocks. People used to go to the bankers in the Rue Quincampoix, 
to negotiate bills and speculate in the different stocks issued by the 
Government, just as they now go to the Stock Exchange. Since the 
ruinous wars of Louis XIV trade had been carried on largely by 
credit, and there had arisen in Paris a class of traders in notes 
accepted by the debtor on whose obligations they speculated. Needy 
debtors produce usurers in the same way that Governments not 
punctual produce stock-jobbers. All doubtful securities are most at- 
tractive to the venturesome speculator; he delights in such hazards. 
Paris swarmed with these men, some of whom had made fortunes; 
others were waiting for an opportunity. The business of subscribing 
for the shares, as we have said, was conducted at the Hotel de 
Névers, but the sales, the speculation in them, was carried on in the 
Rue Quincampoix. A share of the company bearing a par value of 
5,000 francs was taken down to the other place and immediately sold 
for 6,000, 7,000, and 8,000 francs. To the need of having this in- 
vestment was joined the hope of seeing the. shares rise in the mar- 
ket to a very high figure, and the eagerness to obtain them soon 
rose to a frenzy. By the first of October two issues of 500,000,000 
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francs each had been sold, and the next day a third issue for 
500,000,000 francs was ordered. When these should be taken the 
exchange of the National debt would be complete. The public en- 
thusiasm which had been so long rising could no longer resist the 
splendid vision of suddenly acquiring a long-desired fortune. The 
FE] Dorado had been found. At least 300,000 applications were made 
for the 50,000 new shares, and Law’s house in the Rue de Quincam- 
poix was beset from morning to night by eager applicants. 

It would be a difficult thing to picture the condition of the 
French people at this time. In November of that year, 1719, the 
situation of France is thus described by one of Law’s biographers: 
“The bank notes were just so much real value which credit and 
confidence had created in favor of the State. Upon their appear- 
ance plenty immediately displayed herself through all the towns and 
all the country; she relieved our citizens and laborers from the 
oppression of debts which indigence had obliged them to contract; 
she enabled the King to liberate himself from great part of his debts» 
and to make over to his subjects more than fifty-two million levies 
of taxes which had been imposed in the years preceding 1719; and 
more than 35,000,000 of other duties extinguished during the 
regency. This plenty sunk the rate of interest, crushed the usurer, 
carried the value of lands much higher, raised up stately edifices 
both in town and country, repaired the old houses which were 
falling to ruin, improved the soil, gave an additional relish to every 
fruit produced by the earth. Plenty recalled those citizens whom 
misery had forced to seek their livelihood abroad. In a word, riches 
flowed in from every quarter; gold, silver, precious stones, orna- 
ments of every kind which contribute to luxury and magnificence, 
came to us from every country in Europe. Whether these prodi- 
gies or marvelous effects were produced by art, by confidence, 
by fear, or by whim, if you please, one must agree, that that art, 
that confidence, that fear, or that whim, had operated all these 
realities, which the ancient administration never could have pro- 
duced. Thus far the system had produced nothing but good; 
everything was commendable and worthy of admiration.” 

Such is a general picture drawn by a contemporary. Let us now 
attempt to give a more definite description of the principal parts 
of this great scene. 

First of all is Law himself. Only a few years before he had 
gone to France a stranger, and had won his first success as a 
gambler. Now to the wondering crowd he was a superhuman 
being, a demigod. That grave and learned body, the Academy of 
Science, elected him one of its members. As he passed through the 
streets the people shouted, “Long live the King and Monseigneur 
Law.” He was flattered in-endless prose and verse. Gentlemen as- 
sumed his livery to introduce themselves into the bank or to have 
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more credit in the Rue Quincampoix. The regent’s mother wrote 
to a friend that “Law was so beset that he had no repose, night or 
day.” Like Midas, whose touch converted everything into gold while 
he almost died of hunger, the financier had hardly time to eat or 
sleep. He was badgered in every saloon where he went, he was 
pursued in the streets, tracked to his private apartments—he was 
the most conspicuous and eagerly sought personage in France. 

He was, so another biographer of him says, idolized. The nobility 
filled his ante-chambers. One of his old friends, who was near him» 
saw him make a long calculation, breakfast, then play faro, while a 
crowd of noblemen patiently waited for him. Another says that 
peers, whose dignity would have been outraged if the regent had 
made them wait half an hour for an interview, were contented to 
wait six hours for the chance of seeing Law. Enormous fees were 
paid to servants if they would merely announce names. Ladies of 
rank employed all the arts and graces in which they were skilled for 
the purpose of obtaining interviews with him. Many of them came 
day after day for a fortnight before they could gain an audience. 
A lady had a carriage overturned beneath his window to excite 
his attention. Law, it is said, retained his modesty, but his wife 
could not conceal her pleasure at. the unexpected change of situ- 
ation. The son of Law was admitted to dine with the King, who 
was of the same age; his daughter, scarcely eight years old, gave 
a ball at her house, to attend which the most brilliant of the 
nobility sought for the honor of invitation. The Papal Nuncio, 
arriving among the first, seized the child and indulged in a won- 
derful gush of kisses. Dukes, and even princes, sought her hand 
in marriage. 

Law was now on the giddy pinnacle. The regent, like every 
one else, was under the charmed spell, and did not hesitate to 
remove M. d’Argenson from the treasury and make Law Comptroller 
General. If ever there was a time when he could not fulfil the 
duties of his office, it was just now, for the management of the 
Indian Company and the bank, as we have seen, required every 
moment. Yet lack of time did not for an instant lead this daring 
spirit to hesitate in accepting office. There was, however, another 
difficulty in the way which must first be removed. Law was a 
Scotchman and a Protestant, and it was necessary to naturalize 
and Romanize him before tendering to him the office. The last 
feat was just as easily accomplished as the first. Nor has any one 
ever doubted that he honored the Roman Catholic Church by 
joining it quite as much as he had formerly honored the Protestant 
communion by belonging to’ it. Nor has it ever been suspected 
that his religious conversion caused him troubled days and sleep- 
less nights. He was, indeed, just as facile a religionist as he was 
financier. If the regent desired Law to become a Roman Catholic, 
he had only to say the word. 
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Pitt attributed such importance to the amortization bill, that he 
invested its announcement with peculiar solemnity. When it had 
passed through both houses almost without opposition, the King 
appeared in person in the upper house on the 26th of May, in 
order to grant his consent. This was not customary in the course 
of a session, and was therefore calculated to produce a deeper 
impression. As the speaker of the lower house presented the bill 
to the King, he delivered an address, in which the gradual extinc- 
tion of the public debt was represented as a fixed fact. The Gov- 
ernment securities conseqyently rose in price at an astonishing 
rate. As there was no prospect of a new loan forthat year, capi- 
talists were compelled to invest their money elsewhere in com- 
merce, trade, &c. Another fortunate circumstance contributed to 
augment the flow of money into private enterprises. In the pre- 
ceding year a law had been enacted, by which every Englishman 
returning from India was obliged to state, under oath, the amount 
of his fortune. As soon as the law was known, a number of 
wealthy Englishmen came back to their fatherland in the course 
of the year 1786, in order to avoid that provision of the law, and 
invest their capital before it went into operation. The market 
price of Government securities profited by this also. The three 
per cents. rose to 73. When Pitt went into the Government they 
stood at 56. 

The year 1786 is one of the most important in the financial 
history of England. From this year on disappears the disorder in 
the public finances which had prevailed under previous adminis- 
trations, the equilibrium of the budget is restored. For the com- 
pletion of the system Pitt proposed before the end of the session 
a supplementary measure concerning the taxation of wine. The 
consumption of wine increased from year to year, while the revenue 
from the duty on wine was continually diminishing. From this cir- 
‘cumstance, Pitt concluded there, was extensive smuggling of wine, 
and accordingly proposed that the tax on this article should be given 
over by the customs to the excise administration. This was again 
a daring step, for the excise was the least popular of all the taxes. 
The opposition was fire and flame, and perhaps never in the Eng- 
lish Parliament were more violent speeches against the Govern- 
ment heard than on this occasion. The wine merchants and dealers 


* From the German of Fritz Kilian in Fakrduch fur Gesetzgebung, 1882. 
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put in petition after petition. But the bill passed, and it proved 
that Pitt had calculated correctly. Before wine was subjected to 
an excise, I2-13,000 tuns were annually entered, but afterwards 
18,000, and in consequence of a reduction of the wine tax soon 
after, even 22,000 tuns. Thus, almost all of Pitt’s reforms were 
gradually justified by experience. 

The difficult task of financial reform did not so exhaust the 
young minister’s strength that he was unable to devote his atten- 
tion also to the foreign commercial relations of England. We men- 
tion this side of his activity here, only to show how, in Pitt’s 
opinion, the policy of taxation and commerce should go hand in 
hand. He repeatedly said in Parliament, that the greatest services 
of the citizens for the common welfare required services of the 
same extent on the part of the State, a principle that has only 
completely appeared in the modern science of finance and admin- 
istration. He therefore considered it his duty to throw open to 
his .people, who had supported him at such a sacrifice, profitable 
markets for their industrial productions, clearly recognizing that 
the increase of the National income thus obtained would have a 
favorable reaction upon the tax-paying power of the country. For 
some time Pitt had been negotiating secretly with France in rela- 
tion to a commercial treaty. It was concluded September 29, 1786. 
This step put Pitt far ahead of his time; he had broken with all 
the commercial, political traditions of his native country, which 
knew only treaties of commerce favorable to England, while those 
based upon reciprocity were strange to it. The measure could not 
be recommended, in the eyes of his countrymen, by the circum- 
stance that the first such treaty was concluded with the same 
France whose actual assistance made possible the independence of 
the American colonies. This was the boldest of all Pitt’s reforms, 
and he encountered with it the most enduring disapprobation of 
the country. Fox was, besides, not disposed to say anything good 
about France. When the conclusion of the commercial treaty was 
made known, he assailed Pitt most violently in Parliament about 
it. He cried out: The ministry must have lost all sense of 
shame, if it lay England in this way at the feet of her hated 
antagonist. The National independence was threatened, sacrificed, 
the treaty concluded in the one-sided interest of France alone. It 
was perhaps the greatest masterpiece of the statesman’s art, the 
way Pitt mastered the irritation prevailing not only in the ranks 
of the opposition, but also among his own followers. With vigor- 


ous blows he attacked the National prejudices, the old and nar- 


row views of the necessary opposition of the interests of different 
nations, and proved that England, instead of growing weaker, 
must be economically strengthened by the extension of her com- 
mercial relations. English selfishness is hard to overcome, as we 
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know. Pitt's influence, however, accomplished what was seemingly 
impossible. The treaty of commerce was finally approved of by a 
considerable majority. Thus Pitt showed his countrymen how 
actual politics should be managed. And the commercial treaty con- 
cluded with France did not prevent him in the following year, on 
the occasion of the Prussian-Dutch War, to oppose most energeti- 
cally the French Government, which was disposed to interfere in 
favor of Holland. 

England had made considerable preparations for the contin- 
gency of her armed intervention in this contest becoming neces- 
sary. The consequences appeared at once on making up the 
budget of 1787-88 in a deficit. Pitt hesitated some time whether 
he should confess it or conceal it. In order not to destroy the 
public confidence so arduously restored, he determined not to put 
the deficit into the budget and to help himself out otherwise. 
By recourse to some anticipations and to the floating debt he 
succeeded in avoiding a loan. The year 1787 brought one of the 
most important advances in the financial reform. We have seen 
before, what confusion reigned in the collection of the stamp, the 
excise, and the customs. Pitt believed the time had now come 
to introduce system and order. For some years he had occupied 
himself very thoroughly with the plan. When it was matured, 
Pitt laid the so-called consolidation bill before Parliament in the 
summer of 1787. It provided for the abolition of the numberless 
rates of duties and for the substitution of a single tax upon every 
object of the previous taxation by customs, excise and stamp. 
This single tax was to correspond wherever possible with the 
amount of the preceding. Formerly the products of these three 
taxes, and of each one in particular, were assigned to special pur- 
poses and expenditures. They were now to be united in a con- 
solidated fund, which had first to pay the interest on the public 
debt, and whose possible surpluses might be employed for other 
branches of the State’s administration. In consequence of this 
arrangement the State’s creditors lost the particular security, which 
they had possessed in the separate taxes, so from all sides they 
protested against the proposed innovation. Pitt refuted the objec- 
tions made to him with the remark, that the State should not 
be treated as an ordinary debtor, it should rather have the right 
to change the security granted to its creditors, provided only that 
the new pledge be equal in value to the old. If this right were 
denied to the Government by Parliament, it would be impossible 
to make any change in a tax once introduced, and the interests 
of all taxpayers and of the State would under some cir- 
cumstances be sacrificed to those of the public creditors. The 
importance of this reform is manifest, when it is considered, that 
by the system then usual in England of pledging separate taxes 
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for the public debts every reform concerning the finances was ex- 
cluded in cases, in which a tax thus given as a pledge was to 
be either abolished or reduced. This was an insupportable shackle, 
and it is one of Pitt’s greatest “merits to have freed the English 
finances from it. A rational development of taxation in general, 
and the continuation of Pitt’s reforms in particular, would have 
been impossible, had the old system been retained. To bring his 
much contested bill through Parliament and’ to calm the anxious 
creditors of the State, Pitt proposed to Parliament to give an 
explanation of its provisions; in case the total of the public 
revenue flowing into the so-called consolidated fund should not 
suffice for the engagements of the State, a covering sum would 
be annually granted by Parliament. 

In great projects and their execution Pitt did not lose sight of 
the details of the financial administration, without losing himself 
in them. His improving hand came in everywhere. According 
to former rules the value of merchandise paying ad valorem 
duty had to be stated under oath. Complaints had often been 
made, that perjury was many times committed. Pitt did away 
with *the sworn statement, instead of which a simple written de- 
claration of the value, of the dutiable articles from the owner or 
agent was to be sufficient. For the protection of the fiscal inter- 
ests power was given the customs authorities, in case of false 
statements, to seize the merchandise for the account of the State 
at the stated value, with an addition of ten per cent. for the 
probable profit of the merchant. With this provision, later almost 
universally adopted elsewhere, the English customs were placed 
upon a firm foundation. Similar measures were enforced to sim- 
plify the collection of the excise and the stamp tax. Pitt dis- 
played amazing activity in the regulation of these details, and no 
less than three thousand decrees are due to him. In Parliament he 
met with no opposition; he developed the necessity of the separate 
measures with such remarkable clearness and profound knowledge of 
the subject, that even loud applause from the opposition was be- 
stowed on him. Burke himself, then Pitt’s bitterest opponent, de- 
clared: Although he and his friends considered it unfortunately 
their duty to contest frequently the measures proposed by the Gov- 
ernment, they could not on this occasion refrain from expressing 
thanks to the financial minister, in the name of the country, for the 
absolute correctness of his leading views and his able presentation of 
them. Sir Grey Cooper also, who had been Secretary of the Treas- 
ury sixteen years, and was, therefore, an expert, bestowed the same 
acknowledgment on Pitt’s undertaking. Even Fox declared his as- 
sent in warm terms. and Pitt’s plan became law. 

The consequences of the preparations of 1787 made themselves 
disagreeably felt also for the budget of the next year. Pitt consid- 
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ered it his duty to get through this year also without any loan or 
increase of taxes, and without diminution of the sinking fund 
formed in 1786. He succeeded, thanks to his skillful administration. 
The unforeseen expenditures of the fiscal year 1787 exceeded 1,200,- 
ooo pounds. Pitt affirmed the uninterrupted increase of the current - 
receipts would cover the expenditures. But the total receipts of the 
fiscal year 1787-88 furnished according to his own statements a sur- 
plus of only 400,000 pounds over the estimate of the commission of 
investigation. There remained 800,000 pounds to be covered, for 
which he had been compelled to have recourse to the floating debt. 
It still excited general surprise in the country, that two years had 
passed without any loan or increase of taxes, People had become 
accustomed to the reception of loans as a necessary evil. Above all 
there was astonishment at this constant increase of the revenue, 
which was looked upon as a proof of growing prosperity. Pitt did 
not fail either to emphasize this circumstance particularly, and for 
the next year to put in prospect a still greater increase of revenue, 
as the danger of war was over, that had exerted a paralyzing influ- 
ence on English commerce in the last budget year. 

He took advantage of the temporarily good situation to pay off 
England’s debt of honor to the American loyalists. They had lately 
become more importunate in their demands. The method of settling 
this affair does not interest us further here. It may be observed 
only, that Pitt himself did not recognize any right of the loyalists to 
indemnity, but expressly declared that England was merely fulfilling 
an honorary engagement in acceding to the demands of the loy- 
alists. The measure was of considerable importance financially. An 
amount of no less than 1,228,000 pounds was in question. Pitt ob- 
tained the means by a lottery loan. Thus this difficulty also was 
overcome, one that had seemed insurmountable in 1783. The solu- 
tion was another proof of the now favorable condition of.the English 
public finances. 

In consequence of these many extraordinary expenditures, the 
period of time had ever to be, postponed, at which could be kept 
the promises of the commission of investigation of 1786. The rev- 
enue increased indeed, but not as rapidly as the expenditures. Al- 
most every day brought some new arrears to be paid up, some new 
necessity to be satisfied. With rare skill Pitt was equal.to all de- 
mands; but equilibrium in the public accounts was ever and again 
frustrated at some point. As anxious as Pitt was for economy, he 
did not fear expenditures that he considered necessary or useful 
merely. As the general political situation seemed to him to recom- 
mend the strengthening of the English naval power, he demanded, 
for 1789, 2,000 more seamen than in the preceding year, and for the 
fortifications an extraordinary allowance of 36,000 pounds. Both 
these expenditures, considerably exceeding the appropriations in the 
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noted normal budget of 1786, were not exactly necessary, but con- 
tributed to the improvement of the country’s defences. When Pitt 
had such reasons he was not accustomed to hesitate. 

At the same time he was compelled to put up with the abolition 
of a tax, which contributed no inconsiderable amount to the public 
treasury. The shop tax, introduced in 1785, had been very unpop- 
ular from the beginning. The merchants of London City, Westmin- 
ster, and Southwark, the three principal parts of London, who alone 
had to pay three-fourths of this tax, stormed the House of Com- 
mons incessantly with petitions for the abolition of this tax. Fox 
made a motion to this effect regularly every year. Pitt had hitherto 
successfully contested it, though the majority, otherwise supporting 
him, was not so reliable on this point. At the beginning of the 
session of 1789 Fox renewed his attacks, sustained by the members 
from the above mentioned parts of London and from some other 
cities, who had received a special mandate from their electors. Pitt 
had to give way this time. He explained his previous refusal to 
consent to the abolition of the tax by his having supposed the tax 
did not remain a burden upon the merchants but had eventually 
to be paid by the consumers. He now, however, acknowledged 
openly, that experience had shown him his error. Though otherwise 
he thought it his duty to oppose every diminution of the public 
revenue, in this case he considered he had done enough for the 
maintenance of the principle and consequently relinquished all fur- 
ther resistance to the abolition of the tax. It was then abolished to 
the great joy of the opposition. 

Encouraged by this first success, the opposition now hoped all 
the more confidently to overthrow the ministry on account of its 
financial policy, as, indeed, it could not conceal a weak side. 
When Pitt presented the new budget on the roth of June, 1789, 
he had to confess that a deficit still existed. Apart from the 
annually-renewed treasury bills, the acknowledged deficit amounted 
to just one million pounds, as much as was to be used every 
year for the sinking fund. To overcome this difficulty, Pitt had 
thought for a time of an irredeemable annuity loan. But this 
would have only made appear more glaringly the want of logical 
consistence, with which he was reproached, of issuing loans on 
one hand to pay them off on the other. He gave this up, and 
had recourse to a peculiar kind of loan, which had been first 
employed in England in the year 1692, and had been customary 
in France under Necker during the last century, the so-called ton- 
tine or life annuities, in which the annuities of the dead are paid 
to the survivors. We cannot go further into the rather compli- 
cated details of this financial operation; it may suffice to remark, 
that the conditions were based upon the ordinary calculations of 
the probabilities of human longevity. The experiment was not as 
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successful as was desirable, as only 6,492 persons purchased annui- 
ties, instead of the 10,000 necessary, if the public treasury was to 
find it profitable. 

There was still another engagement to be kept, making neces- 
sary the realization of further means. In 1787 the King had 
advanced from the civil lists 191,000 pounds for secret expendi- 
tures in Holland. Pitt gave out in Parliament that the largest 
portion of this sum had been loaned to the Stadtholder there, and 
was to be paid by him at a fixed but remote period. The ad- 
vance must for the time be made up to the civil list, and to 
cover it Pitt proposed the issue of a loan to be reimbursed by 
nineteen annuities. Putting this and the above items together, for 
the moment no less than 1,200,000 pounds had to be realized by 
means Of loans, in order to satisfy the necessities of the fiscal 
year in the midst of peace. Pitt asserted, to explain this contra- 
diction of his previous assurances, that since 1786 many extraor- 
dinary expenditures had been necessary, which would not again 
recur. These expenditures, including the indemnity of the _loyal- 
ists, had amounted altogether to 1,500,000 pounds. During the 
same period, however, a million of the public debt had been annu- 
ally sunk. The actual decrease of the public debt, therefore, had 
amounted to 2,500,000 pounds, in spite of the various loans from 
1786-1789, a result that should not be underestimated. 

The new budget was nevertheless attacked most violently in 
Parliament. The attacks were powerless against Pitt’s inflexibility. 
Indeed, he was not content with asserting the status guo, but for 
covering the interest of the new loan and replacing the shop tax, 
he proposed a series of new taxes on newspapers, insurances, lega- 
cies, playing cards, dice, horses, carriages, &c., and he set the seal 
to his boldness by moving to subject tobacco to the very unpop- 
ular excise. In giving reasons for this project, he called attention 
to the fact that smuggling had been principally carried on in to- 
bacco, since, in consequence of former measures, the contraband 
trade in tea, wine and spirits no longer paid. The low price of 
this colonial commodity in relation to the duty was an irresistible 
inducement to smuggle it. According to the estimate of experts, 
more than half the tobacco consumed in the country entered by 
way of contraband trade. Pitt declared there were only two ways 
of doing away with the evil: either the duty on tobacco must be 
so reduced as to deprive smugglers of all hope of profit; or the 
collection of the greater part of the impost on tobacco must be 
transferred from the administration of the customs to the excise. 
The first way seemed too hazardous to him, so the second alone 
remained. Accordingly, Pitt moved the collection of a double tax 
from tobacco, a duty of sixpence per pound by the customs 
administration, and of ninepence on the same quantity by the ex- 
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cise. It will be remembered that a similar measure had been de- 
vised previously with reference to the impost on wine. The. favor- 
able results experienced had induced Pitt’s decision concerning the 
introduction of the new taxation of tobacco. 

The proposal raised a storm of indignation, The press came 
out with the fiercest attacks on the audacious financial minister, 
the walls of the metropolis were placarded with threats. The 
commercial cities at once presented one of the customary petitions 
to Parliament. The city of London, never before losing its equa- 
nimity in face of Pitt’s reforms, was carried away, and the munici- 
pal council issued a vehement proclamation against the bill. The 
aldermen put themselves at the head of the opposition in the 
House of Commons. This whole agitation was out of all propor- 
tion to the actual bearing of the measure. For according to Pitt’s 
calculations, an increase of taxation of only 300,000 pounds was in 
question; moreover, tobacco did not belong to the necessities of 
life, whose taxation interests the great mass of consumers. Few 
interests, indeed, knew how to make such a noise. Remembering 
how easily, some years before, Pitt’s similar proposals relating to 
the taxation of tea, wine and spirits had passed through Parlia- 
ment, the present agitation over relatively so unimportant a meas- 
ure is all the more surprising. But this time, more than before, 
the political question was amalgamated with the financial one. 
After so many. defeats, the opposition believed the heel of Achilles 
had been found in Pitt’s financial system, and the faith of the 
mass of the people in his infallibility had been shaken. It aimed 
to make use of the unpopularity of the excise in overthrowing 
the financial minister. 





GROWTH OF AMERICAN CAPITAL. 


During the first half of the present year there were constructed 
in the United States about 4,200 miles of new railroad, at an esti- 
mated aggregate cost of $105,000,000. From an estimate of the 
issues of new capital in Europe for the first six months of 1882 
only $38,035,000 was for railroads in the United States, leaving 
$66,965,000 as being provided from home capital. This estimate 
is, however, only approximate, as much of the money used in the 
first half of the current year was provided for previously; but, as 
railway building for the second half of the year is not likely to be 
materially less than that in the past six months, the calculation is 
not far from the actual relative amounts provided here and in 
Europe for this purpose. This fact illustrates a steady increment of 
American capital, and a growing independence of foreign aid. In 
material wealth the United States is in advance of either Great 
Britain or France. The national inventory of 1880 shows an ag- 
gregate valuation, exclusive of public lands, of $49,770,000,000, whi 
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a like schedule for the United Kingdom is only $44,000,000,000, 
and of France, $37,200,000,000. Apparently, the United States is 
foremost among commercial nations in point of National wealth. 
But wealth is not always available as capital for immediate use. In 
the aggregate, it is more a representation of National status than 
of capital that can be turned to immediate business account. 

The National abundance of the United States is more diffused and 
less easily mobilized than that of either of the other countries named. 
The wealth of England and France is more concentrated and in bet- 
ter form for commercial use. The relative condition of the three 
countries is similar to that between a large property-holder and a 
money-lender, the former holding substantial wealth a1.d the latter 
ready cash means. Not that this country is deficient in money 
supply, but, as we before observed, it is spread over a large territory 
and is less easily concentrated for commercial purposes. Each suc- 
cessive year shows an improvement in this respect, and, were the 
United States to be thrown upon its own resources for continuing 
its public improvements, there would be but little, if any, less accom- 
plished than there has been in the past. Doubtful and speculative 
enterprises might not thrive so well upon American capital alone, 
but undertakings of merit with solid business prospects would have 
but little difficulty in securing at home such support as they might 
need. The financial and commercial independence of the United 
States is a matter of annual growth, through the steady development 
of its varied resources. r 





BANKING LAWS IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 


In a lecture: delivered on this subject by Prof. Leone Levi re- 
cently, at King’s College, London, he said, when joint-stock enter- 
prise was comparatively unknown the bank, like that of Vienna, 
Genoa and Amsterdam, might for some reasons be termed a pub- 
lic bank, and, as such, liable to the interference of the State. In 
no sense, however, could joint-stock banks be considered as pub- 
lic banks. The Bank of England acts for the State, and is 
founded by Royal Charter, with special privileges, but even z¢ is 
essentially formed of private individuals carrying on together the 
business of banking for their personal advantage. With regard to 
banks which .issue notes payable to bearer on demand, it is_ the 
duty of the State to protect the ignorant from placing undue con- 
fidence on what is really insufficient security, and further, to make 
laws to regulate such issues, and get sufficient guarantees for the 
notes put in circulation. Questions like these have arisen, and do 
constantly arise, in the minds of careful men. Can a promise to 
pay, unless under special circumstances, be admitted as a present 
payment? Is the State entitled to control all that constitutes the 
circulation? Is it the duty of the State to provide the ignorant 
and careless with guarantees, lest they should stumble and fall? 
Is it true that the over-issue of notes stimulates speculation and 
generates crises? Has the ne any right to interfere with 
the legitimate business of bankers and their relation to their. cus- 
tomers?’ The banking laws—restraints imposed by the Legislature 
on banks, especially regarding the issue—have been from time to 
time, and not long since, discussed with great heat and much 
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learning. There were at one time, as now, distinct schools of 
monetary science. A bill in 1819, as the Bank Charter Act of 
1844-5, was intended to secure the metallic basis of the circula- 
tion. All reforms, to be successful, must be gradual; alas! for 
any State which seeks to improve by radical changes. Those who 
favored the banking legislation of 1844 must have found their 
theories greatly shaken when crisis after crisis occurred which 
were not prevented, as it had been confidently expected they 
would have been, In 1848, 1852 and 1866 the restrictive pro- 
visions in these acts had to be suspended. By the enormous use 
of checks and of the Bankers’ Clearing House, the use of bank 
notes has been oe lessened. We have not yet attained the 
true requisites of a sound monetary legislation. The careful stu- 
dent, who would understand and study to advantage the banking 
laws, should examine carefully their principles and the details of 
their action; how far they are calculated to foster or destoy those 
motives of prudence and action which are the basis of our secur- 
ity against our embarking in adventures and speculations. In the 
systematic study of banking laws, the first points for consideration 
are those concerning the formation and the constitution of the 
realm, whether as the result of any special laws or as the elabo- 
ration of banking experience. Should the bank be governed by 
the State with regulations and sundry restrictions, or should it act 
independently of it? Should it act as the treasury of the State, 
and if so, on what conditions? Should it act as a great political 
engine, or should it exist as purely a commercial enterprise? 
Alas for that bank which depends on the State for its existence 
and safety, and for that State which trusts too much in the power 
of the bank to help it out of the difficulties brought on by its 
own extravagance. Further, the student should ask what relation 
does the framewoik of the institution bear to the resources and 
working power? What is its capital and its reserve? Is the capi- 
tal (of shares) all paid up? What is the amount of deposits, and 
on what conditions are deposits received? Does it open private 
accounts with merchants and other individuals? Does it discount 
bills? What is the general character of its banking investments ? 
Is there any limit to its power of passing notes payable to bearer 
on demand? Is there any State paper in circulation besides the 
bank paper, and apart from it, or is the bank circulation used by 
the State as the State paper? Rising from tacts to principles, we 
have only to consult the experience of nations, and see how far 
there is a common consensus on the questions at issue. Banking 
laws in any country must, in a great measure, at least, be founded 
on the economic nature of its people. In a country like our own, 
which basks under the sunshine of free institutions, banking is in 
full possession of all its rights. With regard to Russian finance, 
war is a costly game, and so Russia is in a chronic state of bank- 
ruptcy. In 1843 steps were taken to put the monetary institutions 
of the State in something like order. After the Crimean war in 
1856, the Government founded a National bank, the Bank of Rus- 
sia, hoping thereby to improve commerce, and also the monetary 
relations of the country. The Bank of Russia, formed in 1860, is 
a State bank, with a capital of 25,000,000 roubles, supplied by the 
Government. The State takes all the ‘profits of the bank except a 
small portion which is given to increase the reserve. 

The Austro-Hungarian has recently replaced the Austrian Na- 
tional Bank. It was founded in 1815, for the purpose of estab- 
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lishing order in the finances of the State. A composite State like 
Austria, relating with peoples and nations who have nothing in 
common, is seldom free from war or revolution. The capital of the 
bank, 110,000,000 florins, was obtained from shareholders, and the 
State does not participate in the profits. The governor of the 
bank is nominated by the Emperor. The Bank of Austria does 
not act for the Government in its financial requirements. 

The Imperial Bank of Germany was founded in 1785, under the 
most favorable circumstances, to provide a coavenience for the 
whole empire. Its capital of 20,000,000 marks was_ subscribed en- 
tirely by shareholders. It is subject altogether to the control of 
the State, and the Government superintends all its operations; the 
Chancellor of the Empire being its president, and four colleagues 
—one of these being nominated by the Emperor, and the other 
three by the confederate council. The bank is bound to act gra- 
tuitously for the State, which participates in the profits after a 
minimum rate of four and one-half per cent. has been paid to 
the shareholders. 

The Bank of France has a capital of 182,000,000 francs. Origi- 
nally the Government did not interfere with it, but since. 1806 the 
Governor of the bank has been nominated by the head of the 
State, and three out of the fifteen directors are to be chosen from 
the receivers-general of taxes. The Government also nominates 
managers for the branch banks. It must obtain the consent of 
the Government before it can buy, sell, or exchange real property. 
The services of the treasury are not entrusted to the bank, the 
Government doing its own banking business. 

The Bank of the Netherlands was founded by William of Orange 
in 1814, according to principles first promulgated in 1802. By an 
Act which was passed in 1864, the bank is the only one in the 
Netherlands allowed to issue notes from that year to 1889. The 
capital of the bank is 60,000,000 florins. The State interferes with 
its management by nominating a president and secretary for it, 
and by the appointment of special commissioners. The bank acts 
gratuitously for the Treasury in Amsterdam. 

In Belgium the National Bank was founded in 1850, with a 
capital of 50,000,000 florins (all paid up). The Governor is nomi- 
nated by the King. After the payment of six per cent. to the 
shareholders, the surplus profits go to the State. 

The Bank of England is a voluntary association, and owes noth- 
ing to the State, which is in reality a debtor to it. The Govern- 
ment exercises no control whatsoever over the business of the 
bank. The bank carries on all the business of the Government, 
without charging any commission, on the condition that it shall 
always have a large balance in hand. For the management of the 
National debt the bank receives £300 per million up to a cer- 
tain amount. The bank gives to the Government 120,000 per 
annum, a proportion of its profits on the issue of notes. Why 
should banks relinquish their rights to the State? The Bank of 
Russia may be considered well organized, but it does not belong 
to itself, it is purely a State organization. In Austria the bank, 
though much entangled by the State’s action, still is not ruined 
like the Bank of Russia. The Bank of France holds its own 
rights, as do also the banks of Belgium and the Netherlands. In 
all the six countries, the banks of which have been under con- 
sideration, only one bank of issue is permitted, and France and 
Austria act as their own State bankers. The State should allow 
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a bank to arrange its own matters unfettered. There is a great 
difference between the issue of notes in England and in other 
countries. In Russia, Austria and the Netherlands the bank notes 
really represent the debts of the State. Bank of England notes 
are legal tender outside its own premises. Austrian and Russian 
notes are legal tender at their banks only; in these countries 
notes are not convertible into specie. German law permits 250,- 
000,000 marks of uncovered circulation. France does not limit the 
issue of notes nor regulate the quantity of bullion to meet them. 
The Bank of England is allowed to issue £15,000,000 upon due 
securities, and amount beyond this on bullion only. To fix by law 
the circulation of any bank is simply to try and stereotype the 
nature of its working without any allowance for the sudden 
changes of the money market. The cash-credit system of Scotland 
finds but little favor in England, but every country has its own 
favorite systems of banking. A banker should be careful of.the vari- 
ous systems of banking. The danger of modern banking lies in its 
infatuation to advance upon unrealizable securities; many failures 
are caused by this. Without public credit every bank must fail. 


i 


ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SCOTCH 
BANKING. 


The following paper was read before the London Banker’s Insti- 
tute by James S. Fleming, President of the Institute of Bankers in 
Scotland. It is a very succinct and admirable presentation of the 
subject ° 

I do not propose to spend time in the search for a true scientific 
theory of banking, for I doubt if it is to be found. Banking can- 
not yet be classed among the exact sciences, and in it, as in most 
of the vocations of life, practice and theory have an awkward habit 
of overlapping and modifying and controlling each other. The 
goldsmiths, who long ago engrafted on their calling the money 
dealing, out of which great banking houses sprung, did not, we may 
safely say, concern themselves much with theory. They practiced 
banking in the form dictated by the circumstances in which they 
were placed; their root principle being, first to establish, and 
then to maintain, confidence or credit,—profit being their practical 
end and aim. 

But we are, I think, interested in ascertaining whether, when 
banks were first established by public authority, the State had any 
conception or theory as to the nature of the business of banking, 
and as to the factors by whom the business was to be carried on. 
These two points embrace all of theory with which I mean to trouble 
you as bearing upon the mould in which Scottish banking was orig- 
inally cast, and which has shaped its course down to the present 


day. 

tn a country with a revenue scarcely exceeding f 100,000, it re- 
quired no inconsiderable faith in future progress to justify the — 
up of a bank. In truth, the Bank of Scotland was not of Scottis 
birth. The establishment of the Bank of England in 1694 gave the 
impetus, and enterprising Scotsmen in London, aided by an English 
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financier, were the authors. We have, therefore, to look to the 
constitution of the Bank of England for the earliest formulated 
theory of banking, and that is somewhat hazy. This is not to be 
wondered at, for the establishment of the Bank was altogether sub- 
sidiary to the raising of money for carrying on the war against 
France. An Act was passed (5th William & Mary, cap. 20, 1694) 
granting Taxes on Beer, &c., and with these taxes as security, and a 
Charter as the bribe, a sum of £ 1,200,000 was speedily placed at the 
service of the Crown. On this rather ignoble foundation was reared 
the greatest bank that has ever existed. Its powers are implied 
rather than expressed. The Legislature was jealous of the Crown, 
and, therefore, the Bank was prohibited from purchasing Crown 
lands or lending money to the Sovereign without the authority of 
Parliament. Equal jealousy was shown of the Bank becoming great 
traders, and “to the intent that their Majesties’ subjects may not 
be oppressed by the said Corporation, by their monopolizing or 
engrossing any sort of goods, wares or merchandises,” the Corpora- 
tion was prohibited from all dealing or trading, directly or indi- 
rectly, in such goods. Enforcing these prohibitions by heavy penal- 
ties, the Act provides that they should not be construed to hinder 
the Bank from dealing in bills of exchange, buying or selling 
bullion, and selling goods left in pledge and unredeemed. Similarly 
the power of the Bank to issue notes is implied, for it is enacted that 
“bills obligatory and of credit” granted by the Corporation should 
be assignable by indorsement. 

The Scottish Parliament in 1695, naturally adopted the English 
Act as its model, as regarded the theory of banking, and surrounded 
the Bank of Scotland with the same jealous prohibitions. Its 
powers, although somewhat more explicit, were still matter of ex- 
ception from prohibition rather than of express enactment. It was 
prohibited from all commerce, traffic, or trade, “excepting the trade 
of lending and borrowing money upon interest, and negotiating 
Bills of Exchange allenarly, and no other.” No express authority 
was granted to issue notes, for that was assumed as inherent in 
the power of banking, but a summary mode of recovering payment 
was enacted. The outstanding peculiarity in the Act is the mo- 
nopoly conferred on the Bank for a period of twenty-one years, a 
privilege not originally granted to the Bank of England. 

In 1727, the members of a previously existing parliamentary cor- 
poration, called The Equivalent Company, which sprung out of the 
Union of England and Scotland, were incorporated under the name 
of The Royal Bank of Scotland. By its Charter, His Majesty granted 
“unto the said Company of The Royal Bank of Scotland and their 
successors for ever, full power and liberty to exercise the rights 
and powers of banking in that part of his United Kingdom called 
Scotland only, and in particular to lend to any person or persons, 
bodies politic or corporate, such sum and sums of money as they 
shall think fit, at any interest not exceeding lawful interest, on real or 
personal security, and particularly on pledges of any kind whatso- 
ever, of any goods, wares, merchandises or other effects whatsoever, 
in such way and manner as to the said Company shall seem 
proper and convenient, and that the said Company may keep the: 
money or cash of any person or persons, bodies politic and cor- 
porate whatsoever, and may borrow, owe, or take up in Scotland, 
on their Bills or Notes payable on demand, to be signed in such 
manner and by such persons as the Court of Directors hereinafter 
mentioned shall direct and appoint, or in such other manner as the 
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said Court of Directors shall think fit, any sum or sums of money 
whatsoever.” 

I have quoted this clause at length because we have in it for 
the first time, a clear, express, and authoritative definition of what 
the State then understood to be comprehended within the business 
of banking. We occasionally hear, now-a-days, that banks of Issue 
usurp the privileges of the State. Of usurpation, at all events, 
they are by this definition, proved to be innocent. 

I would say, then, that the State theory of the business of bank- 
ing in Scotland at the outset, was in exact correspondence with 
what ever since has been the popular theory, and that it included, 
as to this day it includes, these three elements: (1.) Issue of bank 
notes; (2.) Deposit—not in the legal sense of mere custody, as in 
some of the ancient banks of the Continent, but in that sense 
where the relation of debtor and creditor is established between 
the banker and his customer; and (3.) Loan and Discount. 

We have next to see by whom, in the contemplation of the 
State, this business was to be carried on. 

The Bank of Scotland and the Royal Bank were from the outset 
pure corporations. Such a corporation could only be created by the 
Crown or Parliament, and only by Parliament if it was to enjoy 
any monopoly. Once created it was a distinct fersona in the eye of 
the law, with absolute individuality, capable of contracting through 
officers, and of holding property, and liable, like every other indi- 
vidual, for its own debts, to the full extent of its own means. It 
was not a partnership. The members of the Corporation were 
liable to it for their respective subscriptions to its capital, but 
were to no extent liable for its engagements. These peculiarities 
of a corporation, although well recognized by lawyers for centuries, 
have, from the growth in modern times of large and important joint 
stock companies, been somewhat lost sight of. But their reality and 
importance received fresh illustration in some of the litigations 
which ensued on the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank, and the 
most eminent lawyers on the bench of the Supreme Court of Scot- 
land, and in the House of Lords, had occasion more than once to 
deal with the peculiar position of corporate bodies, and to re-state 
the incidents of incoporation to which I have referred. 

Of these old corporations proper—of which many were consti- 
tuted—only five were established as banks in the United Kingdom, 
and they all still exist. The Bank of Ergland was the first, the 
Bank of Scotland and the Royal Bank cf Scotland followed, the 
fourth was the British Linen Company, established in 1746 as a 
manufacturing company, but long since recognized as a bank, and 
the fifth was the Bank of Ireland, incorporated in 1783. 

It is outside of my subject to refer to the monopoly conferred 
on the Bank of England and the Bank of Ireland. No such priv- 
ilege interfered with the development of banking in Scotland, and 
the business there was at common law free to any person who 
chose to engage in it. But for a century it was the avowed policy 
of the State, while respecting the freedom of individual traders, or 
private partnerships, to suppress all attempts to establish joint-stock 
companies. The disastrous results of the South-Sea mania led to 
the adoption of this policy, to which effect was given by the 
passing in 1726 of what in history is known as the Bubble Act 
(6 Geo. I, cap. 18). On the recital that in many cases undertakers 
or subscribers had, since 1718, presumed to act as if they were 
corporate bodies, and had pretended to make their shares trans- 
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ferable or assignabl2 without any legal authority, either by Act of 
Parliament or by any charter from the Crown, it was enacted that 
all such undertakings should be illegal and void, and should be 
put down as “common and public nuisances.” 

We have another illustration of the same policy in 1750. The 
British Linen Company had then begun to act as bankers, and to 
guard against a repetition of this, the Royal Charter granted to a 
society for the encouragement of British fisheries provided, that 
“for preventing the society from interfering with the business of the 
Bank of England, the Bank of Scotland, or the Royal Bank of 
Scotland, the society shall not deal in bills of exchange, or inland 
bills or notes, shall not receive moneys or keep the accounts or cash 
of any person other than their own, shall not anyways use the 
banking business, shall not issue any notes or bills payable on de- 
mand for the loan of money with or without interest, and shall 
not lend money at interest on any pretext whatever.” 

While this was the policy of the legislature, there was nothing as 
I have said, to prevent any number of individuals forming a co- 
partnership, and many private banking companies existed for a long 
period in Scotland nearly all of them exercising the right of issue. 
They were popularly known by a descriptive name, such as the 
Dundee Bank, but they contracted under a social firm, such as 
George Dempster and Co., by which they could sue and be sued. 
The distinguishing characteristics of these private companies, in con- 
trast withs the older Corporations, were that the partners incurred 
personal and unlimited liability szugulé zn soltdum for all the obli- 

gations of the Company, and were at perfect liberty to define, and 
e to alter at their pleasure, the limits of the business in which they 

engaged, and their rights and liabilities as among themselves. 

The Bubble’ Act was a measure of too great stringency to be 
practically enforceable, and it fell into desuetude. Ignoring it, joint- 
stock companies formed with a view to perpetual endurance, with 
transferable shares and with only a descriptive name, were from 
time to time established. The Commercial Bank of Scotland, 
formed in 1810, was the first company of this character established 
in Scotland, and the National Bank of Scotland followed in 182s. 
In that year we trace the first symptom of a change of policy on 
the part of the legislature. The disastrous failures among the pro- 
vincial bankers of England caused a doubt whether joint-stock 
companies were really the evil thing so strongly condemned a cen- 
tury before, and the Government of the day resolved to encourage 
their formation, and even to grant charters of incorporation, but 
only on the footing of the members continuing liable as in partner- 
ship. A difficulty here arose. The Crown lawyers advised that 
while it was the undoubted prerogative of the Crown to create a 
Corporation, the essential and inevitable incident of its creation 
was to free the members from the ordinary liability of the partner- 
ship relation, and that the Crown had no power to alter this inci- 
dence of incorporation without the authority of Parliament. Accord- 
ingly, an Act, known as the first of the Letters Patent Acts (6th 
George IV, cap. 91), was passed, repealing the Bubble Act, and 
authorizing the Crown, in future np Charters, to impose liability 
on the members of corporations in their persons or property for the 
debts of the Corporation, to such extent as might be thought right. 
It was under this Act that the'two banks I have just named ob- 
tained in 1831 Charters of Incorporation, with unlimited liability. 

But before they obtained their Charters the legislature, first in 1825, 
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and by a more matured Act in 1826, recognized the existence of 
banking companies in Scotland, with numerous partners and trans- 
ferable shares, of which many had transacted business for a number 
of years to the great advantage of the country, and it was enacted 
that from the passing of the Act of 1825 they should “be held 
to be legal,” and might sue and be sued in name of their prin- 
cipal officer. 

In 1844 the principle of incorporation at will, by registration, 
was introduced in England, but banking companies were excepted. 
The Joint-Stock Companies’ Act of 1856,—the first of the limited 
liability Acts which applied to Scotland,—left all joint-stock com- 
panies, except banks, free to register with either limited or un- 
limited liability. In 1857 banking companies were permitted to 
register, but not as limited companies. This prohibition was re- 
pealed in 1858, and the law was consolidated by the Companies’ 
Act of 1862, under which all the joint-stock banking companies 
of Scotland not previously incorporated were registered as unlimited 
companies. The crisis of 1878 caused another marked change in 
pelicy, and the Act of 1879 was passed, intended to encourage the 
adoption of limited liability except as to notes. The principle of 
reserve liability was then introduced. It was completely at vari- 
ance with the past traditions of the Treasury and with the practice 
of Parliament, of which there were two notable examples. In 1829 
the Royal Bank asked authority to increase its capital from one 
and a-half to two millions, and in the charter then“granted the 
power was made conditional on the new capital being fully paid 
up within five years. This condition was thus explained by the 
Treasury. “It seems objectionable,” my lords said, “that any 
chartered bank should have a large nominal capital unpaid up, 
which is calculated to deceive the public, and not to afford those 
aGvantages to the Company in times of difficulty which a large 
extent of available capital is calculated to supply.” The same view 
prevailed in Parliament so recently as 1873, when the Bank of 
Scotland asked power to create additional capital. The power was 
granted, but subject to the condition that any new capital created 
should be placed on the same footing as the previously existing 
capital, by calling up two-thirds of the amount. 

Tinre alone can show whether the last change in policy will 
prove beneficial. In my humble opinion it will. Every banking 
catastrophe has disclosed this fact, that for a long time the strug- 
gling bank had béten existing on improvident and vicious financing 
in London, effected mainly on the credit created by the unlimited 
ve of a numerous proprietary. I think it cannot be doubted 
that the flagrant mismanagement which led to recent failures in 
both countries, must have been checked years before if the com- 
panies had been dependent solely on their character and defined 
resources, and the legitimate credit thence arising. 

Besides the three old corporations, there are now existing in 
Scotland seven joint-stock banking companies, all incorporated by 
registration under the Act of 1862, and all re-registered under the 
Act of 1879 as limited companies, each partner being liable for 
four times the amount at present paid upon his shares. 

Having thus endeavored to explain the Scottish theory of what 
banking business comprehends, and the factors in that business, we 
have now to look at the system in practical operation, and, per- 
haps, this can best be done by adhering to the three divisions of 
Issue—Deposit, and Loan and Discount. Preliminarily, I may say, 
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that the ten banks have 887 branches in Scotland, and that at 
present their gross resources amount to 105% millions, whereof 
upwards of fourteen-and-a-half millions consist of paid-up capital 
and reserve funds belonging to the proprietors, the remaining 
ninety-one millions constituting their liabilities to the public. 

FIRST: IssuE.—We have no trace of any paper currency before 
the establishment of the Bank of Scotland in 1695. rom its 
commencement that Bank issued notes of the larger denominations, 
and in 1704 it began to issue £1 notes. The total amount was very 
limited in the early part of the eighteenth century. In 1704 it stood 
at £50,000, and it appears from a balance sheet at 27th March, 1728, 
that the notes in the hands of the public then amounted to 
£71,000. During the interval between 1704 and 1728, the circulation 
had doubtless been considerably higher, for in the end of 1727 the 
Royal Bank had become a competitor. We might, I think, state 
the total circulation in 1728 at about £150,000. For a century 
afterwards we have no statistics. I find that the Royal Bank’s 
circulation stood in 1740 at £88,000; in 1750 at £134,000; and in 
1760 at £237,000. The private banking companies began to be 
formed about this time, and the circulation must have increased 
rapidly during the second half of the last century. In the early 
part of this century we have some guesses as to its amount. Mr. 
Gilchrist, then Manager of the British Linen Company, was ex- 
amined before Parliamentary Committees in 1810 and 1819. At 
both dates there were, besides the. three chartered banks, from 
twenty to twenty-five private Companies issuing notes, and he es- 
timated the circulation in 1810 at from two to two and a-half 
millions, and in 1819 at from two and a-half to three millions, of 
which, he was of opinion, that more than a-half was provided by 
the chartered banks. In 1826 Mr. Blair, of the Bank of Scotland, 
estimated the circulation at three and a-half millions, fully a-half 
being £1 notes; and this estimate was confirmed by a return of 
notes stamped. From 1833 downwards we have complete returns. 
Before 1841 these exhibit the average per calendar month; from 
that date the average is taken for periods of four weeks, always 
ending at the close of business on Saturday. From 1845 we have, 
in addition, returns of the gold and silver coin held by the 
Banks. 

I have appended a diagram,* (No. 1,) which will-show at a glance 
the fluctuations in the paper currency of Scotland since 1833. I 
invite your attention to that diagram, for it suggests some consid- 
erations bearing upon private issues, in ail parts of the Kingdom. 
One noticeable feature is the half-yearly reduction to the minimum 
about March and September, and the increase to the maximum at 
the two terms of Whit Sunday (15th May) and Martinmas (11th 
November). These fluctuations take place with absolute regularity. 
The variations in the coin follow precisely the same rule, the in- 
crease representing the half-vearly drafts from the Bank of England, 
and the decrease the return of coin to that establishment. The 
stock of coin, otherwise, at all times, even in periods of disturbance 
like 1847, 1857, and 1878, lies dead from year’s end to year’s end. 

The circulation is an accurate barometer as to the state of trade 
and the prosperity of the country. From the diagram it will be 
seen that the amount was low from 1833 to 1843, ranging from 
two and a-half to three and a-half millions. Then came the railway 
mania, with its lavish expenditure and consequent increase in wages 


* This diagram it is not practicable to reproduce in our pages.—[ Ep. B. M.] 
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and values, and the circulation gradually rose till it reached four 
millions in 1846. The crisis of 1847 at once sent it down, and for 
the succeeding five years it never reached three and a-half millions. 
Active trade was again experienced towards the end of 1852, and 
we see a maximum reached of four and a-half millions in 1856. 
The crisis of 1857 did not affect the circulation to the extent that 
might have been anticipated, for in some branches the trade of 
the country continued fairly active, and the range remained prett 
steady between the limits of three and a-half and four and a-half 
millions till 1864, when commenced a rise, gradual at first, but pro- 
gressing rapidly from 1868, until in November, 1876, it reached up- 
wards of seven millions, the highest maximum which the Scottish 
circulation has ever attained. The great agricultural interest then 
began to suffer; the crisis of 1878 followed, wages and prices rapidly 
fell, and the range of the circulation in the succeeding years was 
reduced to from five to six and a-quarter millions. 

The unvarying regularity of the half-yearly fluctuations over a 
period of fifty years appears conclusively to show that the banks are 
absolutely powerless in regard to the circulation. The establishment 
of a network of branches, the system of exchange between the banks, 
the facilities for keeping bank accounts, and the growing system of 
paying by checks instead of notes, have all tended to limit the 
circulation strictly to the public wants for active currency. We used 
to have an exchange of notes twice or thrice a week, but for the 
last eight years there has been a daily exchange at every place 
where more than one branch bank is established. It necessarily 
follows that if any bank is liberal in its loans, and thereby, for the 
moment, swells its issues, the excess beyond what the public re- 

uires for currency will be returned upon it, most likely the same 

ay, and certainly on the following day. I believe, therefore, that 

the diagram truly marks the limits of a paper currency which the 
country’s requirements, modified by many incentives to economy, ab- 
sorb for daily use; and I do not hesitate to say that the aggregate 
is incapable of being either reduced or increased by any action on 
the part or the banks, short of their all ceasing to issue notes, and 
that the amount has no relation to the state of the international 
exchanges, except in so far as these affect our internal industries; 
that the circulation has no influence on prices; that it varies in 
amount precisely as a metallic currency would do were all notes 
abolished; and that its increase and decrease are entirely dependent 
on the activity and prosperity, or the inactivity and depression, of 
the industries of the country. 

This right of issue was the life’s blood of Scottish banking in its 
early days, and was by far the the most important factor, next to 
the Union, in the material prosperity of the country. Our Jacobite 
proclivities for a time checked the impulse given by the Union, 
but after the outbreak of 1745, the progress in agriculture and in 
trade and commerce was rapid. Money, however‘ was wanting. 
It was not withheld from distrust; it did not exist. Economists 
may continue to discuss the abstract question—-whether credit is 
capital, but unquestionably in Scotland the credit of the early 
banks, on which their notes obtained circulation, supplied the place 
of, and served in all respects as capital, and did so most effect- 
ively. The freedom of issue was for a time abused, but the blots 
of last century were wiped away by the Act of 1765, prohibiting 
notes not payable on demand, or for less than 20s.; and that the 
system operated on the whole beneficially for Scotland, for a cen- 
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tury and a half before 1844, every Scotsman will, I believe, maintain. 
The people of Scotland successfully resisted any interference with 
it when threatened in 1826, and it was with no inconsiderable alarm 
that the progress of Sir Robert Peel’s measure of 1844 was watched 
alike by the community and by the banks. 

The change effected by the Acts of 1844 and 1845, which is often 
erroneously represented as conferring privileges on the Scottish 
banks, while in reality it restricted their treedom was not sought, 
indeed, it was opposed by them, even although it avowedly gave 
them a monopoly of issue. I have always understood that the 
underlying principle of the Act of 1844 was “to regulate the quan- 
tity mf the paper circulation, so as to keep its value identical with 
what the value of a metallic currency would be.” Looking back 
over more than a generation at the feverish speculation which has 
now and again prevailed, and at the host of financial companies 
which have been established, and might under the old system have 
been issuers of notes, the principle of vregu/ation was not, in my 
opinion, put in force a day too soon. We often hear that this was 
an improper interference with freedom. But as the great apostle 
of free trade said, in advocating the restriction of the Scottish cur- 
rency to notes of £5 and upwards, “those exertions of the natural 
liberty of a few individuals which might endanger the security of 
the whole society are, and ought to be, restrained by the laws of all 
governments, of the most free as of the most despotical. The obli- 
gation of building .party walls in order to prevent the communi- 
cation of fire is a violation of natural liberty, exactly of the same 
kind with the regulations of the banking trade which are here 
proposed.” (Wealth of Nations, Book II, cap. 2.) 

With’ regard to the results of the legislation of 1844-45, the 
heads of the banks in Scotland were in 1875 agreed to this extent 
that “after thirty years’ experience of the working of these Acts 
in Scotland, the result, both as regards the public and the banks 
has been on the whole satisfactory.” Probably very few will main- 
tain that the Acts have wrought all the advantages anticipated by 
their promoters. They certainly have not prevented, nor have they 
modified, the intensity of crises. 

In 1865 Mr. Gladstone, describing the objects of the Act of 1844 
( Hansard, vol. 178, p. 1247), made the very important statement 
that two of its leading principles were (1) “that the paper money 
of the country should proceed from one single source,” and (2) 
“that the issue of that paper money is the prerogative of the 
Crown.” For the second of these propositions, thus broadly stated, 
I have not been able to discover any sanction in the speeches of 
Sir Robert Peel in 1844 and 1845. He said, “Some have contended, 
and I am not prepared to deny, that zf we had a mew state of 
society to deal with, the wisest plan would be to clazm for the 
State the exclusive privilege of the issue of promissory notes, as 
we have claimed for it the exclusive privilege of coinage;” but 
the conclusion that he arrived at was “that the true policy in this 
country is to work so far as it is possible with the instruments 
you have ready to your hand.” 

Whether Sir Robert Peel did or did not hold the principle of 
prerogative, it is certain that since 1844 statesmen of the first 
rank have expressly repudiated the idea of a State issue. In De- 
cember, 1847, Lord John Russell said ( Hansard, vol. 95, p. 634): 
“It has long been the decision of Parliament that we should not 
embark in the dangerous sea of a State currency.” Ten years 
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later (on 11th December, 1857,) Sir George Cornewall Lewis, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, is reported thus (Hansard, vol. 148, 
p. 591): “I doubt whether any economy to the public or any 
security to the holders of notes would arise from the entire sub- 
version of the existing system,—from a prohibition of the issue of 
notes by the Bank of England, by private banks in England, by 
the Banks in Ireland and Scotland, and from the assumption of an 
exclusive right of issue on the part of the Government.” He pro- 
ceeded to combat the argument based on regalza corone, pointing 
out that the Crown is merely a manufacturer of gold coin, stamping 
it as of a certain weight and quality, and he goes on to say: 
“Those who imagine that the country would receive great advan- 
tages from a Government bank for the issue of paper, because the 
exclusive right of making coin is vested in the State, will find, 
when the case comes to be examined, that their idea is altogether 
fallacious.” And this was his conclusion: “I am not prepared either 
to submit a measure for the development of the Act of 1844 in the 
manner which I have described, or to assent to the alteration if it 
were proposed by others.’”* 

The theory that the issue of paper money is a prerogative of the 
Crown, has grown in favor since it was first ennunciated in 186s, 
especially with Chancellors of the Exchequer; for, as Mr. Gladstone 
then said, the doctrine “involves this consequence—that the profit 
attached to issue should form a legitimate portion of the public 
revenue.” (In passing I may remark, and I do not hazard much by 
the prediction, that a State issue for Scotland would be barren of 
results to the public revenue.) Mr. Lowe, in 1872, while admitting 
that “formerly the issue of promissory notes payable on demand 
was regarded as part of the business of a banker,” thus states the 
modern theory, “ow, it is I think generally recognized that the 
issue of such notes is the creation of money, and that the creation 
of money is the business of the State, not of any trading associa- 
tion.” ir Stafford Northcote was very much at one with Mr. 
Gladstone on the subject in 1875 and 1879, and in 1881 the Treas- 
ury suggested that the Scottish Banks “should join the Government 
in considering the terms upon which a state issue of notes, having 
the quality of legal tender elsewhere than at the place and Office 
of Issue in Scotland, might be substituted for the present Issues.” 

This overture was not accepted, and there the question at present 
rests. Whether Scotland is to be made the corpus véle of a currency 
-experiment remains to be seen. The Banks of Scotland will no 
‘doubt resist such a proposal, but the solution of the question will 
be affected by their action, only to the extent to which they are 
truly representative of the public interests and wishes. Statesmen 
are wedded to the new theory, and all they require is the mandate 
of the people of Scotland. But that has not yet been given. Mr. 
Gladstone most truly said in 1864, speaking on the subject of Cur- 
rency (Hansard, vol. 176, p. 118), that the Scotch members, backed 
by the opinion of Scotland, were perfectly well able to take care of 
Rene. sap and I venture with some degree of confidence to adopt 
his language, when on the same occasion he said, that “looking to 
the state ot affairs in Ireland and Scotland with regard to the cur- 
rency, the realization of any scheme for a uniformity of currency is 
altogether impracticable or at any rate remote.” 

* See also two interesting papers on the subject, by Mr. Arbuthnot and Lord Monteagle, 


in the appendix to the report of the Select Committee on the Bank Acts of 1858, pp. 
414 and 492. 
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Be that as it may, however, it is expedient to inquire what change 
is possible, and what that change would involve. Now, I at once 
put aside the idea of any reversal of the policy of 1844 which 
would restore freedom of issue. No doubt we have had in Scotland 
many consistent advocates of that course, but they are now, I think, 
aoagg well satisfied that a return to the old system is utterly — 
ess. In truth, it might as well be proposed to re-enfranchise Old 
Sarum. The other, and the only other possible, solution of the 
question, if we are to have change at all, is the substitution for the 
present system of issue, of legal-tender notes. In such a change, I 
am satisfied that the public and not the banks have the greatly 
preponderating interest. | 

For what would such a change involve? On that question much 
ignorance prevails. We find it not only among the general public, 
but also in Government departments, among members of the 
legislature, and notably in the press. The really important ques- 
tion, said the Economist, only the other day, is “would it (Z¢a 
State Issue) be in any way injurious to the public?” I quite agree 
that zs the question; but when the writer goes on to say that the 
answer “must be distinctly in the negative,” I join issue with him, 
and say as distinctly that the answer must be in the affirmative. 
in the next sentence he says, “It would be different if there were 
any reason to fear that a change would endanger the £1 notes.” 
I say deliberately that it would not be different in the very slight- 
est degree. It is quite true that as a mere matter of convenience 
Scotsmen prefer a note to a sovereign, and were a State issue 
introduced it would be very unwise not to continue the small notes. 
But it is a pure delusion not only of writers, but also of the Treas- 
ury, that in Scotland we attach a superstitious importance to /1 
notes, mérely as such. It was not because the people of Scotland 
had a strong objection to sovereigns that Sir Walter Scott took up 
the cudgels in 1826 on behalf of our paper currency. He did not 
pretend to be a financier, but he very clearly saw and said that 
to prohibit the issue by the banks of £1 notes meant not merely 
the substitution of a gold for a paper currency, but involved the 
abstraction from the resources of the banks of an amount exactly 
equivalent to the gold currency so to be substituted. In other 
words, the sovereign put in circulation would cost 2o0s., whereas 
the £1 note served precisely the same purpose at the cost of paper 
and engraving, and the resources of the banks remained intact, and 
available for lending purposes. 

This is precisely the state of the question to-day, modified to a 
small extent by the legislation of 1845, requiring a certain propor- 
tion of specie to be held in Scotland. In discussing the conse- 
quences of a change to legal-tender issue, writers only see from the 
returns that the circulation is so many millions, and that so much 
coin is held against it, and they conclude that all that has to be 
done is to withdraw the present bank notes, put into circulation 
legal tender to an equivalent amount, and set the gold free. They 
cannot imagine why the public should not be as well pleased, or 
better pleased, to have notes bearing the security of the State rather 

than notes bearing the security of the banks. No more can I, if— 
but the “if” is all important—the public could only have them at 
the same cost. The Lconomizst naively asks, ‘“ What is there in the 
withdrawal from the existing Scotch banks of their exclusive priv- 
ilege of issue that the public need fear?” Let us see. 


[TO BE CONCLU@ED IN THE NEXT NUMBER.| 
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THE PLEDGE OF COLLATERALS BY A TRUSTEE. 
SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF MASSACHUSETTS, MARCH 13, 1883. 


Loring v. Brodie, Trustee, and the Merchants’ National Bank. 
Same v. Same. 


[ The foilowing opinion is much longer than any it is our custom to publish, 
yet the importance of the principles involved justify its insertion. An abstract 
of the case was given in the April number, and the full report is now obtained 
outside the usual sources for the benefit of our readers.—ED. | 


DEVENS, J. These suits are between the same parties, and proceed 
— Brodie, the defendant, for breach of two different indentures 
of trust, and against the defendant Bank as the recipient (as is 
averred ), with equitable notice of the existence of the trust of certain 
portions of each trust estate as collateral security for or in payment 
of debts due the Bank from Brodie individually. These funds con- 
sisted of stocks and United States bonds, and also of cash, the pro- 
ceeds of certain real property belonging to the second estate, sold 
by Brodie and paid to the Bank. | 

The first bill seeks a conveyance from Gefendant Bank of six shares 
of the York Manufacturing Company, ten shares of the Essex Manu- 
facturing Company, and ten shares of the Fitchburg Railroad Com- 
| pany ( Record, p. 4), alleged to have been held in trust for plaintiffs 
under an indenture of December 25, 1849. 

The second bill seeks a convevance from defendant Bank of eighty 
shares of. Fitchburg Railroad Company, twenty shares of the Essex 
Manufacturing Company, fifteen United States bonds of $1,000 each, 
and also the restitution of certain moneys received, as is alleged, with 
knowledge that they were trust property, being the proceeds of sales 
of real estate, which stocks, bonds and real estate are alleged to 
have been held in trust for plaintiffs under an indenture of De- 
cember 12, 1865. 

Brodie has been defaulted, and the bill against him being taken 
pro confesso, his liability for the misappropriation of the bonds, stocks 
and moneys is established. 

The case, so far as the responsibility of the Bank is concerned, 
naturally divides itself into three inquiries: Ist, as to the United 
States bonds which were a portion of the trust property; 2d, as to 
the stocks; 3d, as to the moneys received from sales of real estate. 
Although there were .two distinct trusts, it will not, apparently, be 
difficult to separate the property belonging to each, so as to render 
the appropriate decree, should any liability therefor be established 
against the Bank. 

All the transactions as to the United States bonds terminated 
in a note of November 21, 1874, signed by Brodie, Trustee, for the 
sum of $15,000, for which it was agreed between Brodie and the 
Bank that the bonds should be held as security, and to the pay- 
ment of which they were subsequently appropriated. 

It is to be considered whether they came into the possession 
of the Bank under such circumstances as informed the Bank, or 
fairly placed it on inquiry as to whether it was not dealing with 
trust property without proper regard to the rights of the bene- 
ficiaries. There were no United States bonds included in the first 
or earlier trust; they formed a portion of the second. In order to 
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ascertain the liability of the Bank, it is necessary to examine the 
history of the previous transactions as to them, so far as it is dis- 
closed by the evidence. 

On December 20, 1865, J. K. Fuller was and for a long time had 
been the cashier of the defendant Bank. He was appointed the at- 
torney by Brodie, to collect the dividends on the stocks held by him 
as Trustee, and a list was appended to the power, enumerating 
eighty shares Fitchburg Railroad Company, twenty Essex Manufactur- 
ing Company, two Old Colony Railroad, and fifteen bonds of United 
States for $ 1000 each (pp. 51-52). Fuller receipted to Brodie for 
the bonds for safe keeping, signing the receipt as cashier ( p. 53), and 
throughout the transactions that took place he acted, or assumed to 
act, for both Brodie and the Bank. 

It appears that a letter was written on April 27, 1867, by Fuller to 
Brodie (p.68), that the Bank would make him a loan, but would re- 
quire him to send a note as Trustee, specifying the bonds as security. 

This may fairly be deemed an official communication on behalf of 
the Bank of the terms on which it would deal with him. Shortly 
after a loan was made to him of $6,000. All the notes were not 
given in evidence which are referred to in the accounts of the Bank, 
but enw from that time, during the cashiership of Fuller, Bro- 
die, Trustee, was always indebted to the Bank for loans secured by 
pledge of these bonds, as well as other of the trust funds. Several 
notes were put in evidence from Brodie to the Bank, in which the 
security was specified ‘‘as a deposit of United States bonds,” and one 
note specifies the security as a deposit of United States bonds then 
on deposit in Bank—of these notes, the most important is that of 
September 13, 1869, for which the collateral security specified was 
“fifteen bonds of $1000 each, and ninety shares of Fitchburg R. R.” 

Fuller left the Bank February 1, 1873 (p. 81). It is the contention 
of the defendants, that whatever the character of the transactions 
with Fuller, they were terminated, and that it was by a distinct 
transaction, which occurred after Mr. Chapman became cashier, 
that these bonds became collateral security to the note, for pay- 
ment of which, or for that of the note which was substituted 
therefor, they were eventually sold. 

Before determining this fact, it will be well to inquire what the 
legal position of the parties to these notes was while Fuller was 
cashier. The plaintiff contends this note of September 13, 1869, 
was still in existence when Chapman became cashier, and was the 
foundation of the note of November 21, 1874, given subsequently 
to Chapman’s incumbency of the office, upon which the bonds 
were sold. If these bonds could not have been devoted by, the 
Bank to the payment of the note of September 13, 1869, on ac- 
count of any notice under which it received them, it is not of 
importance that the form of the note for which they were held 
as security was changed before this sale was made. 

That Fuller knew that these bonds were trust property is quite 
clear. The schedules which were given him when he became the 
attorney of Brodie and took them into possession, specified them 
by numbers. He was distinctly referred to the trust deeds for the 
enumeration of them, as well as the other paar of the trust. 

As cashier, he had asked for a pledge of these bonds in reply 
to an application for a loan by Brodie. The notes of Brodie were 
signed as Trustee, which afforded evidence that the bonds were 
trust property, especially when stocks, which showed upon their face 
that they were trust property, were united with them as collateral. 
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By law, the Bank is entitled “to exercise by its Board of Di- 
rectors, or duly authorized officers or agents, all such incidental 

wers as shall be necessary to carry on the business of banking.” 

he cashier of a bank is its financial executive. It is under his 
direction that its moneys are received and paid out, that its debts 
are collected and paid, that its securities are kept and transferred 
—such powers as are habitually exercised by cashiers must be held, 
so far as the public was concerned, to have been conferred upon 
him ‘by his election to the office. Merchants’. Bank v. State Bank, 
10 Wall. 604. 

Whether he was or was not entitled by authority of the Bank 
to make loans or discounts, or whether these were actually made 
by him, is not expressly shown, but in any event, he was the 
officer to receive information and conduct the negotiation as to 
them, with the Bank, to pay out the moneys and receive the se- 
curities. If he receives them with a knowledge that they are 
wrongfully transferred and are the property of others, his knowl- 
edge must affect the Bank. 

is attitude and relation are such that it is his duty to com- 
municate this information to the Bank, and he cannot be deemed 
as a mere channel of transmission, whose knowledge is to be 
treated as affecting only himself. , 

Although he was the attorney of Brodie in taking care of and 
managing the trust property, he was the cashier, also, and there is 
a confidence reposed in him as such, which makes his knowledge 
that of the Bank. , 

Even if it be true that when the agent, in collusion with his 
principal, is engaged in a transaction the effect of which would be 
to obtain from another, for whom he is also acting, money by 
false pretences, it will be presumed conclusively that he made no 
communication of the facts, which is asserted by some cases, this 
will not enable the Bank to escape responsibility, Cave v. Cave, 
rm L. R. Ch. Div. 6309. 

So far as the conduct of all parties to the transaction is shown, 
it does not seem that they supposed they were engaged in a 
wrongful transaction. They apparently held that they might prop- 
erly do what they continued to do and repeatedly did. But if it 
be treated as if they knew that they were acting ae 
where the rights of third persons are concerned, the loss by suc 
transactions must fall on that principal who has enabled his 
agent to commit the fraud. If Fuller was the instrument of Brodie 
in committing a fraud on the Bank by unlawfully transferring to 
it the securities of another, whether he concealed this fact or not, 
the Bank could not take the securities from his hands or hold 
them in his custody, except with the knowledge he had. 

The only authority the Bank could have to hold or sell them 
was under the contract made by or through Fuller, their cashier. 
Thus in Bank of New Milford v. Town of N. M., the same person 
being town treasurer and cashier of the Bank, executed a note to 
the ‘Bank fraudulently and without authority. It was held that his 
fraud as treasurer was known to him as cashier; that by that 
knowledge the Bank was bound, and that there could be no re- 
covery. But whether the Bank would or would not be bound by 
this ‘knowledge of the cashier, enough is shown previous to the de- 
parture of Fuller, to have given notice to its directors that Brodie 
was dealing with trust funds, and assuming the right to pledge 
them, and that the United States bonds were such funds. They 
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thus were bound to ascertain his rights in this regard. They can- 
not deny a knowledge of the terms of the notes which they dis- 
counted, and of the securities pledged for them. Notes were signed 
by Brodie, as Trustee, in several instances secured by United 
States bonds, which were discounted before September 13, 1869 
(pp. 54, 55, 56), amd the note then given was secured by ninety 
shares of Fitchburg Railroad stock, held as Trustee, as well as 
$15,000 United States bonds. 

This is the first note, apparently, for which any of the stocks 
were used as security. Even if we should admit the proposition 
of defendant, that the mere fact that a Trustee gives as collateral 
security bonds which have no identification does not notify them 
to be trust property, yet such is not this case, for the stock 
was obviously trust property. When a note is signed by one as 
Trustee, where a portion of the collateral security is_ clearly 
marked as trust property, it must be inferred that the rest, con- 
sisting of bonds capable of manual delivery, was also such. 

It is to be noticed also that previous to retirement of Fuller 
the other stocks, here sought to be recovered in these suits, had 
all. been transferred to the Bank. as collateral security (although 
it does not appear clearly in connection with which notes they 


‘were first. used as collateral) and that they all distinctly appeared 


to be trust property. 

In any aspect in which we may be able to view it, the evidence 
appears to us to show that the Bank had sufficient notice that 
the bonds as well as stocks were trust funds; that Brodie, as 
Trustee, was assuming to pledge them, and that it was its duty 
to ascertain whether he had a right so to do. Shaw v. Spencer, 
100 Mass. 382; Hayward v. Cain, 110 Mass. 274. 

Had inquiry been made, and had an examination of the inden- 
tures taken place, they would have shown no authority to pledge 
the bonds or stocks even if Brodie was undertaking thus ‘to bene- 
fit the trust. It could not be derived from the authority to sell 
the property and change the investments which is there found. 
Ware v. Goodridge, 6 Cush.; Huldenly v. Spafforth,1 Beavan; Page 
v. Cooper, 16 id.; Russell v. Russell, 36 N. Y.; 2 Perry on Trusts, 768, 
and authorities cited. 

The Bank contends that whatever the relation of Fuller to it, 
and whatever responsibility it might be under had the note taken 
while he was cashier resulted in the sale of these bonds, such 
transactions were entirely concluded before Fuller’s retirement; that 
the loans for which the bonds were security made when Chap- 
man was cashier had no relation thereto, that he had no knowl- 
edge that the bonds were those of a trust estate, and that it can- 
not be affected by a knowledge which the Bank had in a former 
transaction, or with which it might be affected in a former transac- 
tion, by that of its then cashier. 

Mr. Chapman became cashier February 1, 1873; he testifies (p. 
81, ef seg.) that there was at that time but one note signed by 
Brodie as Trustee, which was of the date of December 19, 1872, 
and was secured by six shares of York Manufacturing Company, 
thirty Essex Manufacturing Company, ninety Fitchburg Railroad 
stock. According to his statement this note was paid as follows: 
February 7, 1873, $1000; March, 1873, $2000; and the balance 
September 18, 1873, by a new note of $12,000 secured by $12,000 
United States bonds. That on October 1, 1873, $1000 was loaned 
Brodie and $1000 United States bond taken as collateral; that 
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on November 11, 1873, $2000 was loaned and $2000 United States 
bonds taken as-collateral, all which notes on November 21, 1873, 
were combined into one note for $15,000, and all the bonds held 
as collateral to it. 

This note of 19th December, 1872, is not produced. The note 
of September 13, 1869, is produced with its indorsements. This 
note was for $20,000 and was secured by ninety shares of Fitch- 
burg Railroad and $15,000 United States bonds; by an indorse- 
ment it appears that $5000 was paid upon this note July 23, 1872. 
There was, therefore, $15,000 due on it when Chapman became 
cashier; its indorsements made in the handwriting of the discount 
clerk show that the identical payments which Chapman testifies 
to as having been made on the note of 19th »December, 1872, 
were in fact made upon this note. Those two payments being 
made the note was reduced to $12,000, and this must, therefore, 
have been the sum included in the note of September 18, 1873, 
and not the balance due on a note of December 19, 1872. It is 
not shown that any of the bonds by which the note of $20,000 
was secured had been given up, and the inference is inevitable 
that these bonds came into the hands of Chapman as security 
for that note upon which a balance of $15,000, without interest, 
was due when Chapman became cashier. For the note of Sep- 
tember 18, 1873, fifteen thousand United States bonds were left 
as security, and we deem it proved that the note of September 
18, 1873, was for the balance due on the note September. 13, 1869, 
for $20,000, secured by stock and bonds. The effect of this trans- 
action was simply to leave all the bonds held as collateral to the 
balance of the note of $20,000 now liable for the note Septem- 
ber 18, 1873. Two subsequent loans were made which were 
afterwards incorporated with the note of September 18, 1873, 
and thus made the note of November 21, 1874, but no addi- 
tional bonds purport to have been delivered to the Bank. That 
of October 1, 1873, is for the sum of $2000, and contains the 
words, “have left as collateral security therefor United States 
bonds ;” that of November 11, 1873, does not purport to be se- 
cured by bonds. That these three notes constituted that of 21st 
November, 1874, is stated by Mr. Chapman (p. 82) and for this 
the security given is $15,000 United States bonds. ) 

The same.security is, therefore, held for the note of November 
21, 1873, that was held for the note of September 18, 1873, and 
which had previously been held as a part of the collateral for the 
note of September 13, 1869. It mdst be inferred that these bonds 
are the same when the only object of the note of September 18, 
1873, was to apply the bonds alone as security to a note which 
should represent the balance then due on the $20,000 note of 
September 13, 1869, ‘and thus release the other security in the 
way of stocks, and the only apparent object of the note of No- 
vember 21, 1874, was to include in one note and thus secure by 
the same collateral the sum represented by the note of Septem- 
ber 18, 1873, and the two subsequent loans respectively of $1000 
and $2000. 

Whether there was or was not in the Bank when Mr. Chap- 
man became cashier a note of December 19, 1872, secured by 
stocks, the transactions as to these bonds were but a continuation 
of the original transaction of September 13, 1869, as to bonds, 
and we are satisfied Mr. Chapman is in error when in his testi- 
mony he treats the United States bonds as for the first time, 
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during his conduct of the affairs, as security for the note of Sep- 
tember 18, 1873, deposited in the Bank. The evidence which 
comes from the notes and the indorsements must control his 
— and compels us to consider his recollection of the matter 
at fault. 

Such being the case, the contention of the defendant Bank, that if it 
is held liable it must be on the ground that “at some earlier period 
of time, while Fuller was cashier, the Bank had taken United States 
bonds as collateral.for loans to Brodie, Trustee, and that Fuller was 
cognizant at the time that these bonds were the property of the 
trust, that Fuller’s knowledge is the knowledge of the Bank, and 
that his knowledge will by law affect the Bank in all its future 
transactions with Brodie, Trustee, in which he pledged bonds of a 
similar character, although Fuller had ceased to be its Cashier,” 
presents an inquiry that does not here arise—before the facts as we 
find them, that the Bank received these bonds with the knowledge 
that they were trust property, and with the knowledge that they were 
not used for the legitimate purposes of the trust, or rather with the 
duty of ascertaining whether they were so used. They were never 
restored to the Trustee, and no new and distinct transaction ever 
took place. The form of the note was changed as the amount as 
originally due on it diminished, and other securities were released 
as the bonds became a sufficient security for the balance due which 
was expressed by the new note of September 18, 1873, for which 
when further advances had been made, the note of November 21, 
1874, was substituted upon which the bonds were sold. Whatever 
may be the law as to subsequent and distinct transactions and how 
far they are to be affected by knowledge acquired in, or duties aris- 
ing from, previous transactions, is not here important. While the 
same transaction continues, however its form may change, the 
_ knowledge or the duty which existed at the time of its inception is 

still attached to it. It must be held, therefore, that the Bank 
knew that the bonds belonged to a trust, and it was a duty that it 
should inquire whether there was any authority to pledge them, 
which inquiry would have revealed the misuse made of them by 
Brodie. 

If we accept Mr. Chapman’s statement as correct, the result would 
not be different—according to that (p. 81, e¢ seg.) when he came 
into the Bank there was a note of December 19, 1872, for the sum of 
$15,000, secured by the stocks in dispute, all these stocks showed 
distinctly by the certificates or the transfers that they were the 
property of these trust estates. Whether Chapman read them or not, 
the Bank must have imputed to it the knowledge which they bore 
upon their face. It was known, therefore, that they constituted 
trust property pledged for a note of the Trustee. When, therefore, 
these are released and a new note is given on September 18, 1873, 
by the Trustee, with United States bords as collateral for the 
- amount then due on the note of December 19, 1872, Chapman and 
the Bank are fairly put on their inquiry whether the bonds are not 
' trust property also. 

This was never made, and we cannot infer that it would have 
been useless. We are, therefore, of opinion that the Bank is re- 
sponsible to the plaintiff in the suit upon the trust created by Mrs. 
Loring in 1865 (known in the argument as that relied upon in the 
second bill) for the amount for which these bonds were sold by it, 
together with interest from time of sale, and such interest as it may 
have received thereon previous to such sale. , 
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The next question concerns the responsibility of the Bank for the 
shares of stock, part of which belong to each of the trusts which 
the two bills seek severally to protect or enforce. 

The stock eaggene: to the respective trusts was not kept 
separately in the certificates by Brodie, but an examination of the 
indenture (p. 11) under the first trust shows that it included ten 
shares of Essex Manufacturing Company, ten of Fitchburg Rail- 
road Company, six of York Remaeive Company, while that 
of the second trust includes eighty shares Fitchburg Railroad 
Company, twenty of the Essex Manufacturing Company, the cer- 
tificate of thirty shares of Essex Manufacturing Company, which 
was held by “George Brodie, Trustee of the estate of Christian 
W. R. Loring,” which was transferred to Essex Manufacturing 
Company (p. 39) including the shares belonging to each estate, 
while the certificates for ninety shares Fitchburg Railroad to George 
Brodie, Trustee, included the ten shares belonging to the first 
trust with the eighty shares belonging to the second (p. 36). 

We have already stated our reasons for thinking that when 
Fuller left the Bank there remained the note of September 13, 
1869, secured by $15,000 United States bonds, and ninety shares 
Fitchburg Railroad. Whether there was also, as stated by Chap- 
man, a note of December, 1872, secured by ninety Fitchburg 
Railroad Company, thirty Essex Manufacturing Company, six 
York Manufacturing Company, there is no doubt that the 
giving of the note for $12,000 on the 18th September, 1873, 
for which $15,000 United States bonds were given as _ col- 
lateral, operated to free all the stocks theretofore held, so that 
Brodie was entitled to them as collateral. Whether they were 
actually delivered to Brodie is not, perhaps, important; they either 
came back to the Bank, or it was allowed to retain them by a 
reason of a contract, substantially contemporaneous, entered into 
with Chapman, with the concurrence of the President of the Bank, 
and described by him substantially as follows (p. 82). Brodie, as 
Trustee, applied to the Bank for an advance upon cotton to be 
shipped from Arkansas, and to secure which he proposed to for- 
ward to the Bank drafts on the consignee of the cotton as 
shipped, and to protect the Bank from ultimate loss by reason of 
the drafts to be made by him in anticipation of shipments offered 
to pledge as security the shares in question, together with two 
additional shares of the Essex Manufacturing Company. 

He accompanied his proposal by a statement that the cotton to 
be shipped “was raised on plantations belonging to his trusts; 
that he had usually sent the cotton to New Orleans, but on in- 
quiry among manufacturers here he found that he could do better 
for his trust by sending it here.” “He proposed to make the 
drafts and do the whole business in the name of George Brodie & 
Son.” George Brodie & Son “were a banking house at Little 
Rock, and he could,” as he stated, “negotiate his drafts on better 
terms through a banking house than doing it directly.” The ac- 
count was to be kept on the books of the Merchants’ Bank in 
the name of George. Brodie & Son, who were to draw on the 
Bank as from time to time they might need, but as drafts or 
acceptances might not be paid, or drafts not accepted, the account 
might be overdrawn, he proposed to give the Bank as security the 
York, Essex and Fitchburg stock, “the same as we”—the Bank— 
“had had before,” with two additional shares of Essex stock. 
Brodie said he had a right to pledge these stocks for a debt of 
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George Brodie & Son; that the cotton and all the transactions were 
for the benefit of the trusts, and that the cotton all belonged to the 
trusts. The proposal made to the cashier was assented to by the 
President of the Bank, and the transactions commenced. 

That there was no plantation or cotton belonging to the trusts is 
not now in dispute. It was a speculation entered upon by the Trus- 
tee in collusion with Brodie & Son, if in truth Brodie & Son are 
different persons. The overdrafts of Brodie & Son had amounted in 
November, 1873, in all to $10,000, and three notes amounting to- 
gether to that sum, each note secured by ninety shares of Fitchburg 
Railroad, and six of York Manufacturing Company (p. 86) had been 
given therefor by George Brodie & Son. On May 1, 1874, the 
overdrafts had amounted, in addition, to $12,909 59-100, for which a 
note was given, “secured by a deposit of shares in York Manufac- 
turing Company, Fitchburg Railroad Company, Essex Manufacturing 
Company, and United States bonds.” This note was signed by 
George Brodie & Son. About $4000 having been paid on these 
notes on or before November 21, 1874, on that day for the balance 
due on both, $18,603, George Brodie, Trustee, gave his note, pur- 
porting to be secured by ninety shares Fitchburg Railroad, six 
shares York Manufacturing Company, thirty-two shares Essex Manu- 
facturing Company, which securities were then in the possession of 
the Bank. George Brodie, Trustee, had on September 9, 1869, trans- 
ferred to the Bank ninety shares of Fitchburg Railroad stock, as 
security for the indebtedness of George Brodie, Trustee, to the Bank. 
On th 25th November, 1874, the Bank transferred to Brodie, Trustee, 
these ninety shares, this being done by Brodie as attorney for the 
Bank. and Brodie, Trustee, then transfers them absolutely to the 
Bank (p. 41). While certificate of the Essex Company stock to 
George Brodie as Trustee of C. W. R. Loring had been in the Bank 
as collateral, as shown by the evidence of the recitals in the notes 
and the statement of Chapman (pp. 91, 92), the actual transfer to 
the Bank, which was absolute, was not made until November 24, 
1874, and the handwriting of the body is that of Chapman (p. 39). 
A . oe in blank was on the back of it, of Brodie, Trustee 
(p. 88). This certificate was in the name of Brodie, Trustee of 
the estate of Christian W. R. Loring. No new assignment was made 
in connection with the note November 21, 1874, of the stock in 
the York Manufacturing Company. The certificate of this was in 
the name of Brodie, as Trustee of the estate of C. W. R. Loring, 
and it had been assigned to the Bank in some previous transactions 
as collateral on April 5, 1870 (p. 43). 

That at the time when the agreement as to the proposed cotton 
enterprise commenced, and also when the note of November 21, 
1874, for $18,603, was given, the Bank knew that the stocks in 
question were trust property, is not disputed. It is equally clear 
‘that the estate to which the property belonged was well known. 
The certificates afforded ample evidence of this. The Bank had 
full notice that it was dealing with a Trustee, who was pledging 
trust funds to carry on cotton operations, conducted in the name 
of another party, whose overdrafts were to be made good by a 
pledge of trust funds. [It made no investigation as to whether 
the trust was in writing (p. 96), or what the provisions were that 
permitted a transaction in regard to trust property, which was so 
unusual that it was calculated to induce careful examination. No 
inquiry was ever made of any one interested in this estate, nor 
any of the beneficiaries, some of whom must have been known at 
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the Bank, as payments were made to them from the cashier 
(p. 96). The Bank was contented with the simple statement of 
Brodie, that this cotton came from the trust property, and that he 
was Carrying on all these cotton transactions for the benefit of his 
trust, and no details of the business were asked or given. 

It is said that even if the instrument of trust had been exam- 
ined, it would not have shown that the plantation from which 
Brodie pretended that the cotton came was not the property of 
the trust. The indentures would certainly have shown’ that no 
such property as a cotton plantation was embraced in them, and 
that the only real estate con’eyed thereby was in the vicinity of 
this city. It is also said that, as there was a power to sell and re- 
invest, a cotton plantation in Alabama might have been bought, 
and therefore it would not have been known but that there was 
such property. To this there are two answers: first, that if it 
should have appeared that there had been such a change in in- 
vestments as to make the Trustee, as such, the owner of a cotton 
plantation in a remote State, which could not be conducted but by 
advances of money, ample evidence would have been afforded that 
the Trustee was dealing with the funds of the estate in a manner 
not contemplated by the indenture. A power to manage and im- 
prove an estate, and to change investments, cannot be interpreted 
as authorizing the Trustee to enter into hazardous and speculative 
enterprises, and in order to do this, to raise money by pledge of 
other investments. 

No authority to embark 1n_ business enterprises for the sake of 
making money for the trust by incurring the hazards of business 
existed. The word “profits” is used in the indenture in connec- 
tion with the word “income” in the sentence which authorizes 
the Trustee to receive them; the same word is also used in the 
sentence which authorizes the Trustee “to sell, to exchange the 
whole or any part of said real estate, and the profits to invest 
in any other real or personal estate,” but in each it is used in 
the sense of “proceeds,” and it would be a forced construction 
which should infer from that so extraordinary a power as that of 
embarking in such enterprises. No one could have believed who 
read the instrument of trust that it conferred such authority. 

In the second place, had inquiry been fully and fairly made, 
the fact that there was no cotton plantation would almost nec- 
essarily have been developed. No deeds to the Trustee could 
have been exhibited, and equally it would have been impossible 
for him to have traced the sale or exchange by which he had 
become, on behalf of the trust, the owner of such an estate. No- 
tice of the existence of an instrument of trust affects the party 
purchasing trust property with full notice of its contents whether 
he chooses to examine it or not. This is conceded. He should 
be thus affected not only by what appears upon the face of 
such an instrument in terms, but by the information given by it 
if such information, when made the subject of fair mt reasonable 
examination, would show the conduct of the Trustee to be such 
as it did not permit. 

The inquiry made of the Trustee was of the most perfunctory 
character. This proposal, in itself suspicious, was accepted upon an 
impossible statement, which there was no’ attempt to investigate, 
where investigation might have developed its falsity, and where a 
knowledge of the estate and of some of its beneficiaries afforded the 
means of a proper investigation. When inquiries are never made, 
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and the instrument of trust not examined in connection with them, 
it is not to be assumed that they would or could have been an- 
swered by replies which, although false, would have been clear, con- 
sistent, and such as would have baffled an intelligent scrutiny. Were 
we to hold the Bank exonerated from neglect in this matter, and 
that it had performed its whole duty, it would be to say that trust 
property might be disposed of by pledge at any time, if the party 
taking the security had the assurance of the Trustee that he had the 
right to convey it. The plaintiffs are therefore entitled to the ninety 
shares Fitchburg Railroad Company, six shares York Manufacturing 
Company stock, thirty shares Essex Manufacturing Company stock, 
claimed by decrees which shall oblige the defendant Bank to 
return to each trust its appropriate portion, together with the 
dividends received thereon. 

The next claim is for the restitution of certain moneys, the pro- 
ceeds of real estate sold by the Trustee, Brodie, which were re- 
ceived by Fuller, by him paid into the Bank, and by it, as the 
plaintiffs aver, devoted to the payment of private debts due from 
the Trustee, and this upon the ground that although Fuller was 
the agent of Brodie, yet he was at the same time the Cashier of 
the Bank, and that it is therefore chargeable with notice of the 
fact known to him, that the funds were trust property. So far as 
this position relates to the knowledge of the Bank, it appears to 
us correct. If the act of Fuller was merely to pay the money to 
the receiving teller, another agent of the Bank, he himself was 
the general financial agent, in whose custody and under whose 
general supervision all its funds were kept. His knowledge was 
not merely such as it was his duty to communicate, and which, 
therefore, it must be held he did communicate, but it was _ itself 
the knowledge of the Bank. The Bank could not receive funds 
except charged with the knowledge which the Cashier had, and 
subject to the responsibilities which that involved. 

The proofs offered show three several sums thus paid to Fuller, 
which were by him paid into the Bank, which were trust property, 
viz.: the proceeds of three estates held under the second indenture, 
the first paid in by S. B. Allen on August 7, 1871, amounting to 
$9,000; the second, the amount received by the discharge of a 
mortgage on August 17, 1871, for $3,028; the third, the amount re- 
ceived from the sale of a certain other estate on December 13, 
1871, for $8,048.33. 

This being shown, it is of course necessary to be proved that 
these sums, or a definite portion of them, were devoted to liqui- 
dating the private indebtedness which Brodie owed the Bank. To 
prove this, the plaintiffs do not offer the books of the Bank, but 
certain accounts rendered by Fuller to Brodie, which he states 
are the same as the books of the Bank. Their reception was ob- 
jected to, and so far as establishing a liability of the Bank is con- 
cerned, these accounts do not seem to us to have been admissible. 
In rendering them, Fuller was certainly not acting as cashier of the 
Bank, but as the agent of Brodie. The books of the Bank were 
in existence, and should have been produced. There was no occa- 
sion for secondary evidence of their contents. These accounts 
were not used merely to refresh the memory of the witness as 
to the state of the transactions with the Bank. He had no re- 
collection of these transactions to which he testified. It is not 
important, however, to pursue this matter, as, even if the accounts 
rendered by Fuller to Brodie, which he says was a transcript of 
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the Bank account, he accepted as the Bank account, we are of 
opinion that the plaintiffs failed to prove thereby what is neces- 
sary for their case. There was no account between the Bank and 
Brodie, except with Brodie, as Trustee. 

Upon this account these sums are credited, while a portion of 
the amounts debited to him are for payments, as shown by the 
names of the beneficiaries for the purpose of the trust. 3 

It appears thereby that advances were sometimes made to Brodie 
as Trustee. Such are the demand loans stated in the account, and 
to the payment of these, the trust funds, such as those derived 
from the sale of the real estate, were to some extent apparently 
applied. These loans, as described by Fuller (pp. 65, 66), do not 
appear upon the Bank books. Memoranda or checks in such case 
were made, which were held as cash, but no notes were dis- 
counted. 

These demand loans are, in effect, permissions to the depositor to 
overdraw, and if the trust funds when paid in are absorbed by these 
overdrafts, the demand loan is thus paid. We are not prepared to 
say that permitting a Trustee to overdraw, and then to pay the over- 
draft by the proceeds of trust. property which he has a right to sell, 
necessarily makes the Bank responsible for the money thus over- 
drawn, if it be misused by the Trustee. Had the Trustee sold the 
real estate, which he had authority to do, deposited the proceeds 
with the Bank, there being no balance against him, had he then 
drawn out the money and devoted it to his own use, the Bank 
would certainly not be responsible. It is not shown, in regard to 
the Bank account, that any advances were made to Brodie, Trustee, 
under such circumstances that the Bank was fairly put on inquiry 
whether they were or were not to be used for other purposes than 
those of the trust, and thus that it should be made responsible for 
the fraud committed by him on the estate. 

In these respects the transaction differs from those as to the 
bonds and the stocks, which were carried on by means of the 
ledge of security, no authority to pledge which was given to the 

rustee. An authority to pledge securities cannot be inferred from 
an authority to sell the same and reinvest the proceeds. 

The transaction as to the bonds commenced by a proposition on 
the part of the Trustee for a private loan, which was met by a 
counter proposition that these bonds should be used as collateral, 
and which was continued by the pledge of bonds which the Trus- 
tee had no right to use for such purpose, and which it must be in- 
ferred that the Bank knew, or should have known, he had no 
right so to use. The transaction as to the stock not only put the 
Bank upon inquiry as to whether the Trustee had any right to 
pledge the stocks of the trust under any circumstances, but especially 
whether he had any right to conduct the business he assumed to 
carry on thereby, which was never properly made. 

Decree for plaintiffs accordingly. 


> hh... 
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NICKELS.—In a recent interview, the Director of the Mint expressed the 
opinion that not a very large amount of new five-cent pieces will be called for. 
126,000,000 five-cent pieces coined, he said, more than 100,000,000 were 
minted prior to 1873. In 1877 the coinage was suspended, there being at that 
time about 12,000,000 pieces in the Treasury. This supply became exhausted 
a little more than one year ago, and then coinage was resumed. Last year 
about 11,000,000 five-cent pieces were coined. Probably 10,000,000 more will 
be required before the supply again exceeds the demand. 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINF. 


CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 


FAILURES FOR THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1883. 


Summing up the trade disasters for the first quarter of 1883, 
which is complete, except for the last day of March, Sradstreet’s 
says the record is a formidable one. The number of failures is 
3189. For the first quarters of 1882 and 1881 it was 2146 and 
1986 respectively. These figures make the increase over 1881 sixty 
per cent. and over 1882 forty-nine per cent. The liabilities for 
the quarter foot up $42,235,535, against $29,010,944 for the first 
quarter last year, making an increase of forty-two per cent. The 
total of assets is $23,763,828, while for the same period in 1882 
it was $15,323,591, showing an increase of fifty-five per cent. The 
peenee of assets for the quarter is larger than that for 1882 
rom the fact that a few heavy failures present schedules of ac- : 
knowledged assets equal to, and in one or two instances in ex- 
cess of, the liabilities. The average liabilities for each failure are 
$ 13,243, against an average of $13,518 for the corresponding period 
last year. The average of assets is $7542, and for the corresponding 
quarter in 1882 it was $7141. The ratio of total assets to total 
liabilities is 56.2 per cent. against a ratio of 52.8 for the first quarter 
in 1882. The average liabilities of the 429 failing traders in New 
England were $9055 and the percentage of assets to liabilities 
43.7. In the Middle States 732 traders failed. Their average 
liabilities were $20,701, and the percentage of assests to liabilities 
was 45.8. There were 769 failures in the Southern States, with 
average liabilities of $9069, and a percentage of assets to liabilities 
of 47.9. The failures for the quarter in the Western States were 
975, the average liabilities $15,156, and the percentage of assets to 
liabilities 76.3. The number of failures in the Pacific States (226) 
is nearly double that in the first quarter last year, and but thirteen 
less than for the same time in 1881. The average liability of each 
failing trader is $7912, and the percentage of assets to liabilities 
45.6. The number of failures reported in the Territories is fifty- 
eight, or fourteen more than double the number for the first quarter 
of 1882. The average liabilities are $11,861 and the percentage of 
assets to liabilities 67.9. The whole number of failures in New York 
City in the first quarter of 1883 was 123; in 1882, 100, and in 1881, 
100. The liabilities in 1883 were $4,722,713; in 1882, $3,014,664, and 
in 1881, $3,498,490. The actual assets in 1883 were $1,841,459; in 
1882, $1,423,936, and in 1881, $1,073,170. The percentage of assets 
to liabilities in 1883 were 38.9; in 1882, 47.2, and in 1881, 30.7. 
The number of failures in Canada and the Provinces for the quarter 
were 409, the general liabilities $5,952,692, the actual assets $2,891,- 
660, and the percentage of assets to liabilities 48.6. By trades the 
greatest number of failures in the United States was in general 
stores, 628; in grocers, 506: in dry and fancy goods, 195; in boots 
and shoes, 163; clothing, cloths, etc., 154; in liquors and saloons, 
130. There was one failure in the rubber trade. Sradstreet’s says 
that the quarter’s record shows to how large an extent an adjust- 
ment of prices and enforced liquidation has been going on. Many 
unwise ventures of the preceding years have been ‘entered in the 
record of failures since January I. 
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OUR WEALTH. 


The eminent English statistician, M. G. Mulhall, of the Royal 
Society of London, has recently prepared estimates showing the 
wealth of the United States and Great Britain. According to the 
results obtained by Mr. Mulhall the property of the United States, 
such as is represented by houses, furniture, manufactures, railways, 
shipping, bullion, lands, cattle, crops, investments .abroad and sun- 
dries, is $42,000,000,000, which with roads, public lands, etc., valued 
at $7,700,000,000, gives a grand total of $49,770,000,000,. more than 

,000,000,000 in excess of the aggregate wealth of Great Britain. 
The wealth proper of the latter country is estimated to be $38,948,- 
000,000, and the value of English roads, public lands, etc, $1,700,- 
0v0,000, making a grand total of $40,640,000,000. In the manner of 
wealth per inhabitant Great Britain is considerably ahead, the aver- 
age wealth per individual being $1160 in that country against $995 
in this. The distribution of wealth per inhabitant in houses and 
furniture, railways, agricultural capital and manufactures in tHe five 

eat divisions in the United States, is as follows: New England 

tates, $1188 per inhabitant; Middle States, $1370; Southern 
States, $283; estern States, $790; Pacific States, $896. 

The wealth proper of the United States increased from $ 31,200,- 
000,000 in 1770 to $42,000,000,000 in 1880, equal to thirty-five per 
cent. This increase is credited to the different divisions of the 
Union in the following proportions: forty per cent. to the Western 
States; thirty-six per cent. to the Middle States, and twenty-four 
per cent. to the remainder of the country. In the comparison of 
wealth with population, there is a remarkable diversity. For exam- 
ple, New England, with eight per cent. of the population, has twelve 
per cent. of the wealth; the Middle States, with twenty-three per 
cent. of the population, have forty per cent. of the wealth; and the 
Southern States, with thirty per cent. of the population, have only 
ten per cent. of the wealth. The Western States have thirty-five per 
cent. of the wealth, and the Pacific States about four per cent. 
of each. These calculations are based on the census report of 
1880, and are not trustworthy except when applied to the period 
to which they relate. Since 1880 the United States has advanced 
rapidly in the matter of wealth. 

FRENCH WORKMEN. 


A French statistician recently made a computation as to the cost 
of living of the working classes in Alsace. The results arrived at 
it is said represent a fair average for the whole of France, al- 
though the items of expenditure might vary slightly from those in 
other districts. The estimates were based upon an investigation into 
the expenses of sixteen families chosen from among different classes 
of workmen, and their expenditure varied from 1100 francs to 3000 
francs, or from $220 to $600 per annum. Of the total expenditure, 
fifteen per cent. was taken up by cost of house accommodation, 
sixteen per cent. by clothing, and sixty-one per cent. for food, and 
eight per cent. was reserved for miscellaneous purposes. The highest 
percentage of expenditure registered for food was seventy-two per 
cent., of which thirty-three per cent. was for bread. The highest 
percentage of expenditure for bread was forty-eight per cent. The 
average expenditure of the sixteen families upon bread was a little 
more than one-fifth of their total living expenses. It appears from 
this that the bread bill does not form the chief item of a working- 
Class family’s expenditure in France. 
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AN ENGLISH MONOPOLY. 


“And all this goes on in so-called free-trade England,” is the 
concluding sentence of a communication in the London News, 
The writer says: “Our exports and imports are a great source 
of trouble to some people—the latter so far exceeding the former: 
‘we shall all be ruined, they say. Be that as it may, it is curi- 
ous to note how, in certain branches of industry, the law pro- 
vides that our exports shall be upon as limited a scale as possi- 
ble. Now for example: (a.) Some little time ago the Waltham 
Watch Manufacturing Company, of Waltham, Mass., (the largest 
watchmakers in the world), who have an agency in London, took 
an order for Canada for several hundred silver watches; they had 
the movements, but they wanted casing. So they applied to the 
Goldsmiths’ Company for permission to get the cases made in Lon- 
don, by an English casemaker, without their being hall-marked. 
Will it be believed that the request was refused? so the Waltham 
Company had to send the order on to America. I am told that this 
refusal loses a large watch-case trade to this country. (4.) A Ger- 
man firm lately proposed to order a quantity of plate to be made in 
London, after German designs, for sale in Germany. Again, the law 
forbids the manufacture; if made in England, the plate must be 
hall-marked, pay duty, and then have drawback of duty upon export 
to Germany. So the German firm, who, of course, do not want the 
English hall-mark, proclaiming the locality of its manufacture, with- 
drew the order.” 

QUICKSILVER 

The production of quicksilver is one of the most important in- 
dustries of the Pacific coast, representing a capital of $30,000,000, 
and giving employment to more than 5000 men. Within the last 
few years, owing to competition with foreign producers, particularly 
of the Almaden mines in Spain, which are owned and worked by 
the Spanish Government, and the Idria mine in Austria, worked by 
the Austrian Government, the price has been reduced to so low a 
figure that the California quicksilver miners say there is no profit 
to them in the business. Eight mines only are now being worked 
in California, as follows: Quicksilver Mining Company, New Alma- 
den, Sulphur Bank, Great Western, Redington, New Idria, Santa 
Clara Mining Association of Baltimore (the Guadalupe), Napa Con. 
Mining Company and Oakland. 

LARGE PURCHASES OF FOREIGN ORE DEPOSITS. 


The Bethlehem Iron Company has struck out in a new direction. 
It has acquired mines, reported to be very great deposits, of pure 
and uniform specular ore, in the island of Cuba, at a distance of 
four miles from the coast, and by a line to be run, fifteen miles 
from Santiago, a good port. The ore is so readily accessible that 
it can be mined by open-cut work, and can be loaded directly 
into the cars. Until the railroad has been built to the port in 
question, the ore will be transferred by lighters at the nearest 
point on the coast to the vessels. With striking short-sightedness, 
the Spanish Government promptly proposed to put on an export 
duty of forty cents per ton; but we understand that this has been 
abandoned. If the deposits are all that we hear them reported to 
be, and our information comes from a trustworthy source, then 
these Cuban mines may be expected to rival the famous Bilbao 
mines. It is estimated that the ore can be put on board cars at 
mines at a maximum cost of fifty cents per ton. 

—Eng. and Mining Journal. 
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INOUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. NATURE OF CONTRACT OF INDORSEMENT. 


A man comes into our Bank with a check for $ 100 upon a Bank in a small 
place in New York. The check is made payable to his order, the party who 
presents it. He indorses it in blank and we pay him for it, less collection 
charges, and forward it for collection, When this check is presented to the 
Bank upon which it is drawn, payment is refused, and it is returned under 
rotest, 

‘ Who is the loser, we, or the party we took it of? Have we in law pur- 
chased that paper by paying the money for it? Does it make any difference 
whether the party of whom we received this check indorsed same in d/ank, or 
made it payable to us, or order? This is almost a daily occurrence, taking 
small checks and paying for them, not knowing the party who makes the 
check, but knowing the indorser to be solid. 


REPLY.—Nothing is better settled in the law than the nature of the con- 
tract of indorsement. It is not merely a transfer of the bill or note, but a 
fresh contract embodying all the terms of the instrument indorsed, Conse- 
quently the indorser engages: 1. That the bill or note will be accepted or 
paid, as the case may be, according to its purport, conditioned, however, on due 
presentment or demand and notice; 2, that it is in every respect genuine; 3, 
that it is the valid instrument it purports to be; 4, that the ostensible parties 
are competent; and 5, that the indorser has the lawful title to it and the 
right to indorse it. If any of these engagements, except that first named, are 
not fulfilled the indorser may be sued for recovery of the original considera- 
tion which has failed, or be held liable as a party without proof of demand 
and notice. The indorser’s liability is just the same whether he indorses in 
blank or specially. 





II. INTEREST AND DAYS OF GRACE. 


I inclose form of note upon which I wish to get your opinion: 

- , PA., January 1, 1883. 

‘* Sixty days after date, for value received, I promise to pay to A B or 
order, One Thousand Dollars, with interest, at the Second National Bank of 
» Pa, (Signed) Cc. 3A" 

The note is left by A B with the bank for collection. On the sixtieth day 
after its date C D comes to the bank, and tenders the principal and ten dol- 
lars interest for sixty days. 

Should the bank deliver the note, receiving the tender, or claim interest 
for the three days of grace? 
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REPLY.—It was decided by the Supreme Court of New York, in 1824, that 
in discounting a note, it was lawful to include the three days of grace in the 
computation of interest. Bank of Utica v. Wager, 2 Cow. 712. The high- 
est Court in the land long ago decided in a similar way. Ogden v. Saunders, 
12 Wheat. 213. Daniel’s remarks on this point are interesting. He says that 
days of grace were originally allowed, by way of favor, to the drawee of a for- 
eign bill, to enable him to provide funds for its payment without inconvenience, 
and were called ‘‘ days of grace,” or ‘‘respite days,” because they were gratuit- 
ous, and dependent on the holder’s pleasure, and not to be claimed as a right 
by the person on whom it was incumbent to pay the bill. By custom, how- 
ever, they became universally recognized; and although still termed ‘‘ days of 
grace,” they are now considered, wherever the law merchant prevails, as enter- 
ing into the constitution of every bill of exchange and negotiable note, both in 
England and the United States, and form so completely a part of it, that the 
instrument is not due in fact or in law until the last day of grace. There- 
fore, a demand of payment on the day before, or after the third day of grace, 
would not authorize a protest, or charge drawer or indorser. And interest is 
chargeable on the period of grace allowed, without impeachment as usurious. 
Neg. Inst., § 614. 


III. Drarr Not SIGNED. 


A sight draft was handed to a bank in Philadelphia oh a party in D, drawn 
to the order of H, but the drawer’s name was not signed. It was indorsed by 
the party supposed to be the party who ought to have signed it. The draft 
was sent to X, and indorsed by both the P and X banks. 

Must the holder make demand and protest if not paid, or return it for 


signature ? 

REPLY.—‘‘The name of the drawer,” says Daniel, ‘‘is absolutely need- 
ful upon the face of the bill; for without it the drawee cannot tell 
whether he should accept it or not, or any holder known to whom 
notice should be given. Indeed, it is paradoxical to speak of a bill with-“ 
out a drawer; for the very term imports a negotiable order by some one. 
And even when such an instrument bears the name of one upon it who signs 
as acceptor, it is still nothing more than an inchoate paper, which cannot be 
sued upon unless a drawer’s name is authoritatively inserted in it.” (§ 92, 3d 
ed.) The instrument sued on in the case of Zevis v. Young, 1 Metc. (Key) 
199, was in the form of a bill, but no name was signed as drawer. It was 
dated Shelbyville. and addressed ‘‘To W. G. Rogers, Shelbyville,” accepted 
by Rogers and indorsed ‘‘ John Tevis.” The suit was brought by Young 
against Tevis as indorsef and Rogers as acceptor; but the court held that the 
instrument was incomplete and the suit could not be maintained. The court 
remarked that the counsel for the plaintiff failed to recognize ‘‘the distinction 
between a bill of exchange and the mere form of such an instrument. The 
words written upon the face of the paper in question are utterly inoperative, 
and without force or legal effect for any purpose as a commercial instrument, 
without the name of a drawer, either subscribed to the paper, or inserted in 
the body of it.” By this plain exposition of the law it would appear that there 
is no bill to protest until the drawer’s signature has been obtained. The first 
step to take is to get that. 


? 
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IV. PART PAYMENT OF NOTE. 


A holds a note against B for $500, payable on or before one year from 


date. 
Can B compel A to receive and indorse $100 on this note six months after 


the date of the note? 

REPLY.—It may be worth while to inquire before answering this question, 
whether such an instrument is negotiable. We think it is. The case of 
Mattison v. Marks, 31 Mich. 421, related to a note payable ‘‘on or before” 
a day named. Judge Cooley, who delivered the opinion of the court, said : 
‘‘It is payable certainly, and at all events, on a day particularly named; and 
at that time, and not before, payment might be enforced against the maker. 
It is impossible to say that this paper makes the payment subject to any con- 
tingency, or puts it upon any condition. The legal rights of the holder are 
clear and certain; the note is due at a time fixed, and it is not due before. 
True, the maker may pay sooner if he shall choose, but this option, if exer- 
cised, would be a payment in advance of the legal liability to pay, and noth- 
ing more.” It is true that the case of Hubbard v. Mosely, 11 Gray, sustains 
a somewhat different view, but the doctrine as here stated is unquestionably 
correct. ; 

With respect to the second question; part payment can only be made be- 
fore maturity by consent of both debtor and creditor. Ldersole v. Ridding, 22 
Ind. 232. 


V. GRACE ON CHECK. 
STILLWATER, ME., “arch 10, 1883. 
THE First NATIONAL BANK. 


Payable March 2oth. 


Pay to John Jones, or bearer, one hundred dollars 
Timothy Smith. 


Should days of grace be allowed on the above instrument? 

REPLY.—We think that grace should be allowed. Daniel remarks that 
every draft on a bank, which is not payable immediately, possesses all the 
qualities of a bill of exchange, ‘‘and the preponderance of authority sustains 
this view, whether the instrument be payable on a precise day named or at 
so many days after date or sight. Meg. Jmst., § 1574, 3d ed. In Missouri a 
case arose on a check addressed to a bank, and directing it to ‘‘pay to M. 
C. Jackson & Co., or order, five hundred dollars, on 22d October.” The 
bank received the instrument for collection: presented it on October 22d, and 
payment was refused. It was held liable for negligence in not presenting it 
on the 25th, thus allowing grace. The court said: ‘‘This bill is neither 
payable at sight nor on demand, but on a day certain; and it was therefore 
entitled to grace, and it was negligence to present it before grace had ex- 
pired.” Jvory v. Bank of the State, 36 Mo. 475. This subject was dis- 
cussed at some length in BANKER’s MAGAZINE, vol. 36, p. 631. The question 
always is, in such cases, is the instrument a check or a bill? If payable at a 
future day, it is not a check, but a bill, and entitled to grace like any other 
bill payable in the future. Of course, there are statutory regulations in many 
of the States which alter the common-law rule relating to the matter. 
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CLEARING-HousE TaBLES.—Mr. Bailey informs us that the figures in his 
article on Clearing Houses in this number were obtained by reducing the figures 
for Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Louisville and Kansas City, one-half from those 
given in their published statements, as these give the total of both debits 
and credits, contrary to the practice at other Clearing Houses Conclusive 
evidence on this point has recently been derived from the investigations of 
a prominent St. Louis banker, published in the St Louis Globe-Democrat, 
though in preparing the foregoing article special inquiries on this very point 
were addressed to each of these four Clearing Houses without eliciting the de- 
sired information. The American Banker’s Association might do a useful work 
in securing a uniform system of making up and publishing the Clearing-house 
statistics, 

SUBSIDIARY SILVER COINAGE.—The coinage of subsidiary silver coin since 
1853, and amount outstanding December 31, 1882, is as follows: From 
1853 to November 30, 1882, coined, $ 107,825,297; in the Treasury, 
$ 2,654,454; outstanding, $81,280,753; since the passage of the Coinage 
Act of 1873, coined, $47,808,727; in the Treasury, $26,544,544; out- 
standing, $21,264 183; since the passage of the Resumption Act of 1875, 
coined, $42,999,401; in the Treasury, $ 26,544,544; outstanding, $ 16,454,- 
857; since the passage of the Joint Resolution of 1876, coined, $17,036,521; 
in the Treasury, $26,544,544; outstanding, $491,977. There is now about 
500,000 ounces of silver at the Assay Office, which it is proposed to mint into 
small coins, mainly ten-cent pieces, of which there is said to be a scarcity and 
a demand. 


UNITED STATES TREASURY.—The committee appointed to examine and 
count the money and securities of the United States Treasury completed its 
work on the Igth of April. This count, which is the only absolute verification 
of the condition of the Treasury made since 1872, was required by the retire- 
ment of Treasurer Gilfillan, who had not yet been released from his official 
bond. A discrepancy of three cents only was discovered between the Treas- 
urer’s accounts and the cash and securities on hand, and this sum is in excess 
of the amount stated in the books, and belongs to the Government. If 
the balance had been on the other side Mr. Gilfillan would have been re- 
quired to make good the deficit. The committee that made the count was 
composed of two civilians, J. K. Upton and S. E. Middleton, Washington 
bankers, and E. B, Duskary, chief of the Public Moneys Division of the Sec- 
retary’s office. Sixty clerks were first detailed to assist the committee, and the 
count was begun on the afternoon of the 31st of March. As the count pro- 

essed the force was gradually reduced, first to thirty, and at the close only 
fifteen persons were engaged on the work. Each day the count made by the 
committee was verified by clerks in the Treasurer’s Office, thus insuring abso- 
lute accuracy. The figures published below will give an idea of the amount 
of work performed. In round numbers $ 100,000,000 of paper money were 
counted by the committee, exclusive of bonds and other securities In the re- 
serve fund alone the committee counted 5,332,000 pieces of paper money. 
Sixty tons of silver coin and three tons of gold coin were also gone over, 
though most of the silver was counted by weight. The number of pieces in 
a bag, containing, say, $500, would be counted and weighed. Other bags of 
new coin of the same amount were then placed upon delicate scales, and if 
the weights corresponded the results would be regarded quite as satisfactory as 
if each piece had been separately counted. The small silver coins and those 
which might have lost weight by abrasion were separately counted, as also 
were all the gold coins, The result of the count was made known as soon as 
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ascertained and the clerks in the office of Cashier Whelpley were highly de- 
lighted. While the officers of the Treasury were morally certain that every- 
thing was right, they feared that during the past ten years, when hundreds of 
millions of dollars were handled, some error might have occurred. The follow- 
ing is the result of the count : 





ee Se ee $ 8,601,397 08 
I NS nas sn cn dbhneensede deoxy i eae 13,151 00 
Minor coins........... aman we ck ined oeksdamaennesn 7 10,091 82 
EE, See TIE eR ee NE eet 1,710,323 ©O 
ee CO nL ceed zawcksveewees -.e++ 1,666,079 00 
Son lade tuwcsdedeedtadaeddecueceeree 571,885 34 
is acelin Cane etdawbaneneuceebawen 372,290 O00 
A ie abn wdeabamienwneeeenienth 329,590 00 
Coupons and interest checks .........cceeeseve-cees 61,522 24 
SUNS COUCIIIINRR. 6. cc csscccceccccecaccesescctes 132,968 05 

Dbdabed psbekehnedapeedavinsneWneseussaaetun $ 13,469,297 53 


The reserve, consisting of United States notes and certificates not yet issued, 
but under the control of the Treasurer, was found to be as follows: 





NN I es le so wibeeabaneie ead a neeed $ 44,800,218 
huis sg vec bbees bust eteedatendeuntwer 7,940,000 
sss serseldde ctedeseeneradouceurawededes 22,700,000 

Sbdiiekih bavetadssdietinkteinnsaieknbes tadancion $ 75,440,218 


There were also found United States bonds held by the Treasurer in trust 
to secure public deposits with National banks designated United States de- 
positories, $16,849,000; to secure circulation of National banks, $ 357,201,- 
400, and for Indian and other trust funds, $ 4,418,716. 


STAMPED CHECKS.—The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has decided to 
redeem, after July 1, checks and drafts imprinted with the two-cent revenue 
stamps when desired. The word ‘‘ Redeemed” will be stamped upon each 
check. This will enable banks and bankers to use the stamped checks after 
their redemption. 


GOLD PRODUCTION.—The Financial Chronicle publishes a statistical article 
on the production of gold throughbut the world, and finds that the average 
output has been on the decline during the last twenty-five years, the total 
having been 700 million dollars from 1857 to 1861; 680 millions from 1862 to 
1866 ; 665 millions from 1867 to 1871; 590 millions from 1872 to 1876; and 
575 millions from 1877 to 1881, against less than 110 millions in 1882, this 
country still taking the lead, followed closely by Australia and Russia. In 
fact, Russia is a very uniform and growing producer on whom the world can 
rely for thirty millions a year. These figures are commended to the attention 
of our citizens who think that gold is not sufficient for doing the currency 
work of the civilized world, and that we must set the example of furnishing a 
cheaper substitute. These same estimable persons might argue that pure sugar 
is really too dear for poor people, and that nature has supplied an admirable 
substitute in glucose, which all the world will be glad to use when we prefer 
it to the saccharine article. 


THE NEw HupDson RIVER RovuTE.—The opening of the New York, West 
Shore and Buffalo Railway, which will shortly occur, is an event of import- 
ance to the commercial and traveling public. The double track between 
New York City, Albany and Syracuse will be opened for passenger and 
freight traffic early in the summer. Construction is being pushed with great 
rapidity, considering the substantial character of the work, and it is expected 
that the entire line will be opened for business in the fall. 

With easy grades, light curves, steel rails, fine equipment and road-bed, it 
will be possible for the ‘‘ West Shore Line” to compete successfully for 
the first-class tourist travel to and from West Point, the Catskills, Albany, 
Saratoga, Lake Gecrge, the Adirondacks, Montreal, and all resorts in the 
provinces, during the excursion season of the present year. 
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GOLD CERTIFICATES IN CHICAGO.—The Chicago banks are not satisfied as 
to the gold certificates. The Treasury Department has not only refused to give 
them a distinctive series, but the Sub-Treasurer at Chicago declines to exchange 
the certificates of large denominations for smaller ones, notwithstanding Acting- 
Secretary French has stated that this could be done. No demands for a dis- 
tinctive series of gold certificates have been made from any other city, and the 
talk of throwing the certificates out of the Chicago Clearing House has been 
abandoned. The bankers there now propose to take them at a discount, if 
gold cannot be had upon them, and the prospect is that some arrangement will 
ultimately be made by which the large certificates held by the Chicago banks 
will be broken up, if the bankers desire it. Indeed, the report from Chicago 
is that the bankers, with practical unanimity, have decided not to use the gold 
certificates, but to demand gold from New York in their exchange. 


MAINE SAVINGS BANKs.—An exchange calls in question the wisdom of the 
action of the recent Legislature in reducing the State tax on Savings banks 
from one per cent. to three-fourths of one per cent., and alleges that most of 
the deposits are made, not by workingmen and men of small means, but by 
capitalists. The official statistics, however, show that 76,602 of the depositors 
in Maine Savings banks had on deposit less than $ 500 each, and only 18,887 
more than $ 500, and not one of these more than $2000. This would seem 
to establish the fact that the deposits are mainly the savings of men of small 
means. This fact undoubtedly had great weight with the Legislature, as the 
object of Savings banks is to encourage workingmen to save. Probably hardly 
any of the twenty-nine and a-half millions of deposits in Maine Savings banks 
would have been reached for taxation if it had not been put in Maine Savings 
banks, where it paid nearly $300,000 taxes last year, and will pay $225,000 
next year. Another reason which probably induced the Legislature to reduce 
the tax is the fact that, notwithstanding the economy of the management of 
our Savings banks, yet last year they paid an average of only four per cent. in- 
terest on deposits to depositors, after paying the State tax. 


NortH CAROoLINA.—North Carolina is now issuing new four-per-cent. bonds 
for the old issues provided to be exchanged. Although it was provided by the 
Funding Act of 1879 that the new bonds should draw interest from July, 1880, 
a waiver of interest from that date to the present is exacted. The Act pro- 
vides for the funding of the recognized debt of the State into four-per-cent. 
thirty-sear bonds, with interest from July, 1880, and allows forty per cent. of 
the new issue for bonds of the State issued before May 20, 1861, and now out- 
standing ; twenty-five per cent. for new bonds, and fifteen per cent. for the 
issues made under the Funding Acts of 1866 and 1868. 


GUARANTEE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA.—The tenth annual report of 
this Company was presented at the annual meeting of shareholders at Mon- 
treal, on February roth. The number of new applications for bonds during 
the year, was 11,406 for $13,675,275. The number issued was 10,648 for 
$ 12,567,175, of which 2774 are issued for transferees of prior bonds, leaving 
7874 bonds issued for new business amounting to $8,879,125. The total 
business in force is 10,059 bonds, covering $13,623,100, the annual pre- 
miums en which are $110,512.12. To this being added interest on invest- 
ments, there is shown a total annual revenue of $ 122,878.21. 

The total number of bonds issued to date was over 33,000—of which the 
company returns full records for reference. The total expenditure for ex- 
penses and losses paid was $92,692.83; dividends to stockholders, $ 14,- 
378.95. The net assets are $386,285.58. The reserves held are: Capital 
paid-up, $300,000; set aside for premiums on unexpired risks (fifty per 
cent. of annual premiums on all guarantees in force), $55,256.06. The ad- 
ditional capital subscribed and subject to call is $ 368,000, making total re- 
serves of $754,885 58. 

The Directors announce that in the face of keen competition and the 
cutting of rates by competitors, this Company has kept steadily on its 
course, and while adhering to its standard rates, has added largely to the 
corporations on its list of patrons. The total losses paid by this Company 
at date of the report amount to over $180,000, It is the only Company in 
America which confines itself to this business exclusively. 
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MERCHANTS’ BANK OF CANADA,—The presidency of this bank, made vacant 
by the death of Sir Hugh Allan, has been filled by the election of Mr. 
Andrew Allan to that office. Mr, Allan has been for many years a director. 
Mr. John Duncan has now been made a member of the board. The New 
York office of this bank has been removed to No. 61 Wall street, Messrs. 
Henry Hague and John B. Harris, jr., being its agents, as heretofore. 


AMERICAN STEEL PENS.—In the development of American manufactures, 
one of the most gratifying evidences of our National skill is found in the 
success attained in the manufacture of steel pens. Some years ago an 
English-made pen was deemed a necessity by those seeking the best article. 
Now a single company, the Esterbrook Steel Pen Company, which was 
established in 1858, turns out, at their works in Camden, N. J., an enor- 
mous supply, in variety to suit every kind of writing, and of a quality to 
suit the most fastidious. These pens have indeed a large sale in England, 
where they are to be found in all the principal cities, 


== 
| 





» 
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OBITUARY. 


JOHN PARKER, cashier of the Phenix National Bank, at No. 45 Wall Street, 
died at his home at Montrose, N. J., April Ist, after a brief illness. He was 
at the bank on the Monday before, but left it early because of a severe cold, 
which quickly became pneumonia, and resulted in his death. 

Mr. Parker, who was about sixty-six years old, was born in the island of 
Curacoa, where his father was United States Consul. He was educated at 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J., and immediately after his graduation 
entered the service of the Phenix Bank. This connection lasted more than 
forty-six years, and for the last twenty years he was its cashier. He was a 
gentleman of high integrity of character, a conscientious and conservative busi- 
ness man, and his death is deeply regretted. 


JOSEPH ADDISON BEARDSLEY, who was well known in financial circles in 
this city, died on March 2gth, in the sixty-sixth year of his age, at his resi- 
dence in Brooklyn. Mr. Beardsley was born in Cherry Valley, N. Y. In 
early life he entered on a business career, and for twenty-seven years was con- 
nected with the Bank of North America, and for fourteen years held the posi- 
tion of cashier. He retired from business a few yearsago. Mr. Beardsley had 
a large acquaintance among financial men and others in this city and Brook- 
lyn. He was fond of scientific and literary pursuits, and in his later years 
devoted much attention to them. 


JosEPH UPHAM Orvis, of New York City, died on March 30th, at Palatka, 
Florida, after a brief illness. Mr. Orvis was born in Granville, N. Y., 
November 3, 1816. Beginning his business life at the age of sixteen, in 
Vermont, he afterwards went to Troy, N. Y., where he entered ihe dry- 
goods house of Lockwood & Co., subsequently became a partner in the 
house, under the firm name of Lockwood & Orvis, and his connection with 
this firm lasted twenty-three years. He was active in establishing the 
Mutual Bank of Troy, becoming its vice-president, and was also vice—presi- 
dent of the Troy Savings Bank. In 1854 Mr. Orvis came to this city, and 
engaged in mercantile business. He tock a prominent part in the organiza- 
tion of the Park Bank, of which he was one of the original directors, and 
remained in its board for some time. In 1864 he projected and organized 
the Ninth National Bank, of New York, of which he was president from 
1864 to 1867. Mr. Orvis’ business energy and tact were conspicuously 
evinced during the issue of the 7-30 loan, of which he placed a large por- 
tion. After retiring from the Ninth National Bank, he was for a time ac- 
tively engaged in the insurance business. In 1870, with his two sons, Mr. 
Orvis established the private banking house of Joseph U. Orvis & Co. His 
business ability, integrity and genial urbanity had won for him a large circle 
of friends, and the respect of all who were brought mto contact with him. 
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NATIONAL BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


March, 188}. 


Abstract of reports made to the Comptroller of the Currency, showing the 
condition of the National Banks in the United States at the close of business 
on Tuesday, the 13th day of March, 1883, and also on March 11, 1882, and 


March 11, 1881. 














an 1883. - — Pe —_. 
ee 2,343 banks. 2,187 banks. 2,094 banks. 
Loans and discounts........... $ 1,244,324, 118 .$ 1, 182,661,609 .$ 1,073,786, 749 
Ds ceurecuwseweneeses 4,790,761 . , 
U S. bonds to secure circulation 354,746,500. 367,333,700. 339,811,950 
U. S. bonds.to secure deposits... 16,799,000 , 16,093,000 . 14,851,500 
U_ S. bonds on hand........... 17,850,100 . 28, 523,450. 46,626,150 
Other stocks, bonds & mortgages 68,428,686 . 64,430,686. 49,545,155 
Due from approved reserve agents 121,024,155. 117,452.719. 120, 820,691 
Due from other National banks. 67, 263, 504 . 68, 301,645 . 62,295,517 
Due from State banks & bankers 16,993, 342. 15,921,432. 17,032,261 
Real estate, furniture & fixtures. 47,063, 306. 47,073,247 . 47,525,790 
Current expenses and taxes paid 8,949,615. 8,494,036. 7,310,930 
Premiums paid ............... 7,420,940 . 3,762, 382 . 3,530, 516 
Checks and other cash items... . II, 360,731» 13, 308,120. 10, 144,683 
Exchanges for Clearing House. . 107,790,065. * 162,088,078. 147,761,544 
Bills of other National banks... 19, 739,526. 19,440,089 . 17,733,032 
Fractional currency........... 431,931 - 389, 508 . 386, 569 
Specie, viz. : 
Gold coin. ..... $ 46, 543,644 ] 
Gold Treas. cert’s. 15,340,440 
Gold C. H. cert’s. 27,239 000 } 97,962,366. 109,984,111. 105,156,195 
Silver coin....... 6,910,472 | 
Silver Treas. cert’s 1,928,810 } 
Legal tender notes .......... 60,848,068 . 56,633,572. §2, 156,439 
U. S. certif. of dep. legal tenders 8,405,000 . 9,445,000. , 120,000 
Five-per-cent. Redemption fund. 15,598, 500 
Due trom U. S Treasurer...... 1,127,951 } tiated neal 17,015,269 
SG cesunes stdhubaadind $ 2,298,918, 165 .$ 2, 309,057,088 .$ 2, 140,110,944 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in......... $ 490,456,932. % 469,390,232. $ 458,254,935 
| Pee 136,922,884 130,924,139- 122,470,996 
Other undivided profits........ 59,340 914. 60,475,765 - 54,072,225 
National-bank notes outstanding 312,778,053. 323,651,577 298, 590, 802 
State-bank notes outstanding .. 205,371. 241,527- 252,765 
Dividends unpaid............. I, 390,501. 1,418,119. 1,402,118 
Individual deposits ........... 1,0C4,111,401. 1,036,595,098. 933,392,430 
United States deposits........ 9,613,873. 8,853,242. 7) 381,149 
Deposits of U. S disburs’ officers 3,787,225. 3,372,364. 3,839, 324 
Due to other National banks. . 191,296,859. 187,433,825. 181,677,285 
Due to State banks and bankers 89,251,968 . 73,359,675 . 71,579,477 
Notes and bills rediscounted. . . 5,101,459. 3,912,992. 2,616,203 
PS WAIANES, 6.00 occccvvcecons 3,660, 725. 4,428,531. 4,581,231 





(Foul as due db-enanies $ 2 298,918, 165 . $ 2, 309,057,088 .$ 2,140, 110,944 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL’ BANKS. 
(Continued from April No., page 803.) 


No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Capital, 
2910 Commercial National Bank...... John D. Platt, 
Waterloo, lowa. Frank L. Gilbert. $50,000 
agit First National Bank............ David H. Henry, 
Chamberlain, DAKOTA. Patrick Henry. 50,000 
ag12 First National Bank............ J. G. Lowe, 
Washington, KANSAS. F. H. Head. 50,000 
2913 Atlantic National Bank.......... Caleb G. Burrows, 
Providence, R. I. Henry S. Mansfield. 225,000 
2914 First National Bank............ Henry H. Hinds, 
Stanton, MICH. A. D. F. Gardner. 50,000 
2915 First National Bank ............ Charles L. Burpee, 
Urbana, ILL. P. Richards. 50,000 
2916 Lake Shore National Bank...... Truman R. Colman, 
Dunkirk, N. Y. William T. Colman. 105,000 
2917. National Bank of J. P. Riffe, . 
Hustonville, Ky. J. W. Hocker. 50,000 
2918 Vineland National Bank........ Benjamin D. Maxham, 
eer freee edie 50,000 
2919 Third National Bank..... eer Albert Parker, 
Sedalia, Mo. Reuben H. Moses. 100,000 
2920 Merchants’ National Bank....... John N. Visscher, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. William J. Taylor. 100,000 
2921 National Bank of John R. Clark, 
Ashland, NEB. Samuel Waugh. 50,000 
2922 Cincinnati National Bank....... Joseph F. Larkin, 
Cincinnati, OHIO. Edgar Stark. 500,000 
2923 Swedesboro National Bank..... Isaac H. Vanneman, 
Swedesboro, N. J. John C. Rulon, 53,000 
2924. Tacoma National Bank......... John W. Sprague, 
New Tacoma, WASHINGTON. Isaac W. Anderson. 50,000 
2925 Citizens’ National Bank......... John S. Partridge, 
Whitewater, WIs. | Edgar M. Johnson. 50,000 
2926 First National Bank............ Sherril P. Bushnell, 
Paxton, ILL. John B. Shaw. 50,000 
2927 First National Bank............ H. P. Montgomery, 
Georgetown, Ky. N. Spears. 50,000 
2928 First National Bank............ John Conner, 
Albany, OREGON. Henry F. Merrill. 50,000 
2929 Amesbury National Bank....... Alex. M. Huntington, 
Amesbury, MASss. F. F. Morrill. 100,000 
2930 First National Bank............ M. D. Thatcher, ‘ 
Silverton, COL. John H. Werkheiser. 50,000 
2931 Planters’ National Bank......... Montgomery Merritt, 
Henderson, Ky. David Banks, Jr. 60,000 
2932 Xenia National Bank............ Andrew H. Baughman, 
Xenia, OHIo. John W. Nichols. 120,000 
2933 First National Bank............ Robert C. Moore, 
Morris, MINN. Frederick B. Kenner, 50,000 


+ . | > 


BANK STATIONERY.—The long-established business« of Messrs, Sears & 
Cole, No. 1 William Street, New York, for several years past practically con- 
ducted by Mr. Eugene R. Cole, is now under his sole ownership. With 
facilities ample for the prompt fulfilment of all orders, their experience and 
fair dealing are guarantees of satisfaction to their customers. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
( Monthly List, continued from April No., page 800.) 


Bank and Place. Elected, ln place of 
N. Y. City, Nat’l Butch. & Drov. B’k.. E. G. Tucker, 4. C..... venden 
CONN. . City Savings Bank, Bridgeport. William B, Hincks, 77.. S.B. Middlebrook.* 
u . National Bank of Norwalk..... ere R, B. Craufurd. 
. . James Bellows, Pr...... ¢. FE. Haupt. 
DAKOTA First National Bank, Mandan. C. E. Haupt, = Oa: J. Bellows. 
ILL. cc0e First National Bank, Olney..... R. N. Stotler, Cas....... R, R. Byers. 
InD .... Central National Bank ( Reet Zz. Leckrides. Vi.  scicavess 
Greencastle. } A. L. Lockridge, A.C... ss... ea ee 
«a ., First Nat’l B’k, Kendallville... Henry C. Bower, Cas.. J G. Waltman. 
IowA.. Knoxville National Bank...... Henry L. Bousquet, Cas. A. J. Briggs. 
w .. First National Bank, Marion... Louisa B. Stephens, Pr.. R. D. Stephens.* 
« .. Farmers & Traders’ National | 
Bank Oskaloosa. | ba Se , Fe Peas. wecwdeds 
" . Pejla National Bank, Pella..... H. P. Schulte, Act’g Cas, H. L. Bousquet. 
KANSAS. Chase County Nat’! Bk, ” , 
Cotteweed Call: W. W. Sanders, Cas..... W. H. Holsinger. 
aS Farmers’ Bank, Georgetown... S. S. Wells, Cas......... N. Spears. 
Mass.. Lechmere National Bank , 
te te a George A. Lloyd, Cas... T. H. Hudson. 
w .. Hudson National Bank........ Caleb L. Brigham, Cas.. G. A. Lloyd 
w ., Home National Bank, Milford. George W. Johnson, Pr. S. Walker. 
Micu... Grand Rapids National Bank.. Wm. Widdicomb, Cas... T, C. Sherwood 
MINN... First National B’k, Glencoe... Fy to ng not ean EB ‘Lincoln 
« ., First National Bank, Mankato. George H. Clark, Cas.... H. C. Akers. 
w  ,, City Bank, u George T. Barr, ‘Cas .... G. H. Clark. 
: Thomas C. Kurtz, _& ee em 
« .. Merchants’ Bank, Moorhead. Edw. E. Moore, Cas..... T. C. Kurtz 
are Saxton Nat’l B’k, St. Joseph... J. W. McAlister, Cas.... =... 2 
NEB.... National Bank of Ashland..... Care GO Fi Pececte + enseeoes 
N. H... Nat’l Granite State B’k, Exeter. Charles A. Merrill, Pr... B. L. Merrill. 
N. J.... Mechanics’ Nat’l B’k, Trenton. William W. Stelle, Cas.. J. H. Clark. 
N. Y.... Nat’] Bank and Loan Co., . , % 
Woeteteus. G.C. Sherman, Ac?i’g Cas. C. A. Sherman. 
N. C... Citizens’ Nat’] B’k, Raleigh.... Joseph G. Brown, Cas... P. A. Wiley. 
Ono... City National Bank, Canton... Henry A. Wise, Cas..... H. C. Ellison. 
«  ., Lima National Bank.:...... j . wi. ay , p pgheatan 3. W. Moore. 
. | J. O. Moss, V. P........ iiiinees 
© +. Moss National ee sendiensl Horace O. Moss, Cas.... C. H. Moss 
vamees y-| Charles H. Moss, A. C.. cieeese 
w .,, First Nat'l B’k, (2 4g.) Xenia. J. C. McMillan, as _ A. H. Baughman. 
OREGON B’k British North America, ; 
Portland. H. M. J. McMichael, dgt. _........ 
PENN... Nat’l B’k of Chester Valley, — 
Coatesville. J. W. Thompson, Cas... F. F. Davis. 
w  .. First Nat’l B’k, Huntingdon... S. B. Shumaker, Cas..... J. S. Africa. 
.. Nat’l B’k of Be t 
‘ at'l B’k o hed Baahten. | Chas. M. Merrick, ei E, Hoops. 
Veicees Battenkill National Bank, 
Manchester. William A, Black, Cas... W. P. Black. 
QUEBEC Merch. Bank of Canada * 
Montreal. ¢ Andrew Allan, Pr....... H. Allan. 
* Deceased, 


Pace 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from April No., page 802.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier ana N.Y. Correspondent. 
DAKOTA Columbia...... Farmers & Merchants’ P’k. First National Bank, Chicago. 
Soe MIR ccc ccss Bank of Madison......... First National Bank, Chicago. 
w .. Ree Heights... George W. Clayton...... First National Bank, Chzcago. 
IDAHO,. T in. Oregon . 

Short-Lj be eR R. Sebree, Holt & Kiesel.. Donnell, Lawson & Simpson. 
|) Paxton ........ First National Bank...... Imp. & Tra. National Bank. 
'$ 50,000 Sherril P. Bushnell, Pr. John B. Shaw, Cas 
og ER eusedces Burgess, Flint & Co...... First National Bank, Chicago. 
Iowa... Sanborn....... Sanborn arg Bank...... First National Bank. 

. D. Ellis, Pr, George B. Davids, Cas. 
Kansas, Washington.... First acs Bank...... Continental National Bank. 
$ 50,000 Joseph G. Lowe, Pr. Frank H. Head, Cas. 
ees Cenenstawe.... Fiset OGRE BOM ccce 2, BORK cees 
50,000 H.P. Montgomery, /%. Noah Spears, Cas. 
« _.. Henderson..... Planters’ National Bank.. Hanover National Bank. 
60,000 Montgomery Merritt, Pr. David Banks, Jr., Cas. 
« .. Hustonville.... Nat’l Bankof Hustonville.  ~— ............ 
$ 50,000 Je P. Riffe, Pr. J. W. Hocker, Cas. 
Mass... Amesbury...... Amesbury National Bank.. samen 
$ 100,000 Alex. M. Huntington, Pr. F. F Morril;, Cas. 
Micu... Ann Arbor..... Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank. ............ 
MDs owes Burlingt’n Junc, Northwestern Bank of Mo. Fourth National Bank. 
William H. Davis, Pr. ‘e M. Martin, Cas. 
ee. eee Kahoka Savings Bank.... W. H. Bishop, Cas. 
a = SE pO OC ee 
$ 100,000 Albert Parker, ‘Pr. Reuben H. Moses, Cas. 
eo .. Waverly...... . Middleton Bank..... eecce First National Bank, Chicago. 
©. og EE Rs ng: DOE PU ekictsece.. 6 "enka eeneons 
$ 15,000 H. T. Smith, /r. Joseph L. Thomas, Cas. 
Mont .. Glendive....... Merchants’ Bank......... First National Bank, Chicago. 
w ,, Livingston..... Bank of Livingston...... Donnell, Lawson & Simpson. 
NEB.... Fullerton...... Citizens’ Bank........... Kountze Brothers, 
N. J.... Swedesboro ... Swedesboro’ Nat'l Bank.. Corn Exch. Nat’! B’k, PhzZa. 
53, ooo Isaac H. Vanneman, Pr. John C. Rulon, Cas. 
Doe WEE cssccs Vineland National Bank..© oes seen vee 
$50,000 Benj. D. Maxham, se ee ea 
N. Mex. Deming....... Commercial Bank........ Kountze Brothers. 
* wae ae ee Zollars, Raff & Co....... Kountze Brothers, 
N. Y.... Amsterdam.... Merchants’ National Bank. ——............ 
$ 100,000 John N. Visscher, Pr. William J. Taylor, Cas. 
O32 pL 6 Cig aa Parmelee, Hamlin & eet. 553s S igteta giacien meets 
OHIO,.. Cincinnati...... Cincinnati National Sesh. United States Nat’! B’k, 
500,000 Joseph F. Larkin, Pr. Edgar Stark, Cas. 
»  .,. Canal Fulton .. Fulton Bank (J. M. Berg hold). Kountze Brothers, 
WasH’N New Tacoma.. Tacoma National Bank...  —.......-eee, 
$50,000 John W. Sprague, Pr. Isaac W. Anderson, Cas, 
WIs..... Whitewater.... Citizens’ National Bank... = ==... «eee eee 


$ 50,000 John S. Partridge, Pr. Edgar M. Johnson, Cas. 
Wyom.. Buffalo........ Stebbins, Conrad & Co... Donnell, Lawson & Simpson. 
QUEBEC Sherbrooke .... Merchants’ B’k of Canada. Bank of New York N. B. A. 
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CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from April No., page 801.) 


New YORK CITY...... Merchants’ National Bank; removed to 26 ee Place. 
. n * . United States National Bank ; surplus, $ (50,000 
a “ “ . Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co.; removed to its new building, 
22 William Street. 
“ ° w .... Merchants’ Bank of Canada ; removed to 61 Wall Street. 
” a ” . George L. Brown & Son; dissolved. 
” a « .... Knauth, Nachod & Kihne, removed to 5 and 7 South 
| William Street. 
" ” # .... Soutter & Co.; admit Franklin Edwards. T. H. Porter be- 
comes special partner. 
" n w ....1. & S. Wormser; Gustave Leske, deceased. 
CAL...0c0 Forest City .. .... Charles Heintzen ; now Heintzen & Miller. 
Cot..... Fort Collins... A. K. & E. B. Yount; failed. 
S ~os BEI. cecees Bank of the Arkansas Valley (W. T. Carpenter); re- 
moved to Grand Junction as the Mesa County Bank. 
e .e Silverton ..... San Juan County Bank; now First National Bank. 


Same officers. 


DAKOTA Chamberlain... Bank of Chamberlain; now First National Bank. Same 
management. $50,000 


ta Chicago,....... Chicago National Bank; surplus, March 13th, $30,000. 
Profits, $5,725. 
“ (Me BER ccccess P. H. Tompkins; assigned. 
™ See George Wright; succeeded by First National Bank. 
e ..« Princeton....<. First National Bank; surplus, $45,000. Profits, $6,000. 
a s Kseveees Burpee, Curtiss & Richards ; now First National Bank. 
Same management. $ 50,000. 
© .- Vandalia...... National Bank of Vandalia ; voluntary liquidation, Jan, 11. 
IND .... Evansville...... First National Bank; capital, $ 500,000. Surplus, $250,000, 
Iowa... Burlington..... First National Bank; charter extended to February 1, 1903. 
" . Sioux City..... Sioux National Bank ; capital to be increased to $500,000. 
« ., Waterloo...... Commercial Bank ; now Commercial National Bank, Same 


officers and ‘capital. 
Kan.... Washington.... Washington County Bank; succeeded by First National 


Bank. 
MAINE... Bangor........ Prentiss M. Blake; now Blake, Barrows & Brown, 
«  ., West Waterville Name changed to Oakland. 
Micu... Grand Rapids.. Grand Rapids National Bank; surplus and profits, March 
13th, $68,959 
ee A. D. F. Gestuer & Co.; now First National Bank. Same 
management. $ 50,000. 
Minn... Mankato....... Lewis & Shaubut ; now Lewis, Shaubut & Barr. 
« .. Moorhead...... Merchants’ Bank; capital increased, March 15, to $100,000. 
Surplus, $ 20,000. Undivided profits, $ 3,163. 
D> <P eawiwesed Bank of Morris: now First National Bank. Same man- 
agement. $50,000. 
« .. Worthington... Bank of Worthington (T. H. Parsons); now George D. 
Dayton. Kountze Brothers, N. Y. Correspondent. 
PP exes Rockport....... Rankin, Stevenson & Co.; dissolved. 
NeB.... Ashland....... Bank of Ashland; now National Bank of Ashland. Same 
management. $ 50,000 
/ Castetee 260.00 H. B. Hamilton; succeeded by Albert Saylor. 


mages: ELIE Anthony & Newcomb ; now W. T. Newcomb. 
# .. Grand Island... Grand Island Banking Co.; surplus and profits, $ 15,000. 
©  ééscocucs F. S. Johnson & Co.; consolidated with Milford State Bank. 
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N. Y.... Dunkirk....... Lake Shore Banking Co.; now Lake Shore National Bank. 
Same management. §$ 105,000. 
» _.. Gouverneur.... Bank of Gouverneur ; paid capital, March 31, $ 80,000. Sur- 
plus, $12,878. Undivided profits, $ 4,163. 
CT A. B. Short; assigned. 
OHI0,.- Napoleon ...... E. S. Blair & Co; succeeded by Heller & Saur. 
Soy Sore scs dn Citizens’ Bank ; voluntary liquidation, April 4. 
D  6y as ce cada C. H. Coy & Co.; suspended. 
“ee First National Bank; succeeded by Xenia National Bank. 
Same management and capital. 
OrRE.... Albany........ John Conner; succeeded by First National Bank. Same 


management. $50,000. 
PENN... Philadelphia.... Columbian Loan Assoc, and Sav. Fund; now Columbian 
Bank, 433 Chestnut Street. Same officers. 
« .. Lansford....... Miners’ Savings Bank of Summit Hill; suspended. 
R. I.... Providence .... Atlantic Bank; now Atlantic National Bank. Same man- 
agement. $225,000, . 





> in..£.«, 
_ = —'~ 


NATIONAL-BANK CIRCULATION, 


The following letter, written by Mr. Knox, the Comptroller of the Currency, 
is in reply to an inquiry as to the probability of a diminution of the National- 
bank circulation during the year : 


Since the passage of the act of March 3, relieving the banks from tax on 
capital, National banks may deposit lawful money and take up their bonds 
in amounts not greater than $3,000,000 per month. The prohibition of 
$ 3,000,000 a month does not, however, apply to deposits made for the pur- 
pose of withdrawing called bonds. 

Section 6 of the act of July 18, 1882, contemplates the redemption of 
bonds whose corporate existence has been extended, and requires such banks at 
the end of three years from the date of the_ extension to deposit lawful money 
for the purpose of redeeming the remaindeér of their circulation. Such notes 
may be replaced with notes of new designs, or bonds may be withdrawn not 
below the minimum amount provided by law. There were $54,000,000 of 
three-and-a-half-per-cent. bonds outstanding on March 1, 1883, of which the 
National banks hold only about $14,000,000, and there are outstanding 
$ 297,000,000 of threes, of which the banks hold $198,000,000, much the 
greater part I should estimate that nearly three quarters of the three-per- 
cent. bonds held by the banks are among the first bonds issued. The payment 
of bonds during the next year will not, therefore, affect the securities held 
by National banks to a great extent. 

On page twenty of my last report you will find a statement, showing the 
amount of bank circulation outstanding by geographical divisions, Fully two- 
thirds, and probably four-fifths, of the circulation, now outstanding, is held by 
National banks located where the rate of interest does not exceed seven per 
cent. The value of circulation to those banks is about one per cent., and the 
four and four-and-a-half-per-cent. bonds are held largely by banks whose 
surplus is large, and whose means are abundant. One per cent. profit is suf- 
ficient inducement for these banks to continue to hold the high-priced bonds, 
and to replace such small amounts as may be called with others. A large 
number of new banks are being continually organized, sufficient, I think, to 
keep the circulation, in the aggregate, about equal to the present amount. 
I do not, therefore, think there will be any great reduction of National-bank 
circulation during the present year. 


> in. 
~~ we 


TAXATION OF DEER PARKS.—Tlte immunity of deer parks from taxation is 
under discussion in England. The number of these parks is greater than is 
commonly supposed. There are 334 deer parks south of the Tweed. The 
largest is said to be at the Cheshire seat of Lord Egerton, and contains 2,500 
acres. Blenheim Park is larger, but less than half of ‘it is occupied by deer. 
The oldest park is Eridge, in Sussex. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


At the close of our last review and that of the month of March, the _finan- 
cial, or rather the monetary clouds, were breaking away and the business skies 
were clearing. 

There was a slight stringency in the money market during the first days of 
April, but it ceased to have any effect on trade or speculation after the early 
April disbursements had time to reach their level. Other and natural causes re- 
sumed their sway again, and business its usual channels. But, as we indicated 
in our last, easy money brought no improvement to either trade or speculation, 
Especially was this true of stocks, which had gone up on tight ?money, and 
came down on the easing up of the stringency, since when they have dragged 
along in a worse rut than before, Indeed, there does not seem to be anything 
powerful enough, even in the hands of the great financial alchemists of the 
Street, to galvanize the stock market into life. We doubt even if natural 
causes will be able to do it; at least anything short of turning the rogues 
out of the management of the properties represented by these stocks. The 
next crops are now waited for ‘anxiously to do this, and if abundant, are 
expected to have that result. They may, but we doubt it. The railroad- 
stock market of New York seems to have passed into the same state of 
permanent collapse as did the mining-stock market of San Francisco after 
the great ‘‘Bonanza Kings” had made it their ‘‘dumping ground.” The 
public, who invested in them, did not receive even the ‘‘tailings” of the 
mines, which were ‘‘ worked”’ and robbed by these men, while they were un- 
loading the worthless chromos which represented them upon the public. 

If these ‘‘ railroad kings” are doing anything different with the properties 
they control we fail to see it. Through their construction: companies they 
overstock and capitalize them, when they are built, so heavily as to forever , 
handicap them for properties paying safe dividends out of legitimate traffic, 
even if honestly managed for the stuckholders. Then they contract out the 
cream of their freight business to fast-freight lines, and of their passenger 
traffic to palace-car companies, until the poor fleeced stockholder has at last 
given up the hopeless game of ‘‘heads I win, tails you Jose,” and left Wall 
Street, with no present prospect of ever returning. 

As to the commercial situation, there is no more improvement to note 
for the month than in financial affairs, Yet there is no such unsoundness 
in the former as in the latter. If we bar speculation and over-production, 
the former in wheat and provisions and the latter in iron and woolen goods, 
it may be safely said that trade is in as healthy a condition as possible with 
those unsound conditions existing. 
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Of course trade is slow, and times are not good when the manufacturing in- 
terests are depressed as they are with over-production, which causes strikes in 
the iron trade, and consequent similar conditions in the allied coal trade. 

In these respects the past month has developed the inherent unsoundness 
in these industries more fully than before, and woolen manufacturers seem 
likely to follow suit, as the big stocks in New York and at the mills are 
not going off this spring, and the season is now well over till fall trade 
opens. Nothing this side of next fall seems possible to help any of these three 
trades, and the strikes of the past month, which have assumed more serious 
and general aspects than before, are likely to extend still further this summer. 
Good crops next fall will help these industries, by making money for the pro- 
ducers and railroads, with which to buy and pay for this surplus of manufac- 
tured goods, 

As to the crops, the prospects, so far as deyeloped, are favorable to a full 
average, for while the season is backward, the acreage in crops of all kinds 
will be materially increased, unless it may be that of cotton, since the good 
yield and prices of all other crops for 1882 have stimulated the farmers to 
increased production this season. Even in the South the demand for mules 
and fertilizers is said to have exceeded any previous spring, which would in- 
dicate increased cotton culture, although the believers in present prices of 
cotton claim the acreage will be less than a year ago, on account of the 
low prices for last crop. 

On these crop prospects the produce markets have turned the past month. 
During early April the fine, warmer, showery weather, over the greater por- 


‘tion of the winter-wheat belt gave the wheat market a sharp decline, which 


continued till about the middle of the month, and with which the other grain 
market:, except oats, sympathized, the latter being held comparatively steady by 
a short interest which was scared into settling. At this decline in wheat the 
shippers came in and would have taken quite freely both for the United King_ 
dom and Continent of Europe, but the scarcity and firm rates of ocean 
freight prevented them from increasing their purchases materially. The fact that 
Europe stood ready to take our wheat at the decline turned the downward 
movement, after which some large Chicago operators, who had bought from 
eight to ten millions of wheat on and at the decline, put the market up 
sharply upon a large short interest; and, by the aid of bad crop reports assid- 
uously circulated, scared it to ‘‘cover,” and finally created a bull market on 
the belief in these reports. From these causes the market advanced from the 
bottom twelve to thirteen cents in Chicago, eight to ten cents in New York. 
During the last half of April, therefore, wheat has been active and excited, 
with other grain neglected, and not sympathizing materially with wheat until 
the latter had gained most of the advance, when a moderate short interest was 
scared to ‘‘cover,’’ since when both corn and oats have been neglected and 
weak inherently, being steady only with wheat, which at close seems to be 
wholly a manipulated cliqued market held up ostensibly by estimates of a two- 
third to three-fourth crop, put out by the bulls to help them hold the market. 
Corn is weak through fear of its heating when warm weather strikes a large visible 
supply, while oats are weak on a larger interior movement than had been ex- 
pected. Provisions have been marked up as the merchant marked up his goods 
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when he could not sell them, in order to show profits on his business. This 
process brought in a few shorts to ‘‘cover” on threats of ‘‘deals,” both in 
pork and lard, but the trade left these markets some months ago as a rule, 
and went into grain, as they do not care to play against loaded dice and 
against the packers, who. are now adulterating lard as well as butter so 
fearfully that there is no safety to any one trading in them. Big men, 
however, hold the stocks, with which they got loaded some months ago on 
a mistaken estimate of the supply of hogs in the country, and as nobody 
will buy their stuff, either for home use or export, they are compelled to 
hold it or meet a much lower market and a heavy loss, in the hope of 
shifting the load and the loss on to the shoulders of others. Nothing but heavy 
selling short, or short crops this year, can save these cliques a heavy loss 
on the whole provision list and on wheat; while corn and oats, though not 
now cliqued, will sympathize. 

The other produce markets, “cotton and dairy products, are ‘‘ between hay 
and grass,” or new and old crops, with the season too early for ‘‘ weather market ” 
on cotton, and too much stock in the country to bull it as yet, though cheap. 
But accidents, later on, to the new crop, indicating a smaller crop than in 
1882, of 7,000,000 bales, would bull the balance of this crop. 

The supply of butter and cheese is too small to make a settled market, 
but both have ruled steady, on the old-crop basis, while this trade, or 
rather the exchange where it is conducted, have had no sensation this month, 
except a corner in eggs at its close. 

Petroleum has had another drop on large developments of new territory 
in Forest County, Pa., where a number of good wells have come in dur- 
ing April, and more are due in May, while Europe has declined on re- 
fined oil, and exports are not large. These new operations are a check 
to any advance, and are hanging over the market to help any decline 
whenever it suits the great monopoly to let, down prices. 

The general business of the country, therefore, for April, has shown no 
improvement on easy money, favorable crop prospects, and fair exports of 
wheat, corn, and cotton. Foreign exchange has been dull and without in- 
fluence on prices, while our exports still run but slightly ahead of our 
imports, and the dream of large gold shipments to us from, Europe is still 
mostly a dream. 

Our domestic trade has shown a falling off for April compared with a 
year ago, not only in a continued decrease of twenty-five per cent. in ex- 
changes in New York, but almost half as much in the other commercial 
centers as compared with April, 1882. This is discouraging, as up to 
April most other points showed a gain. Railroad earnings have shown an 
increase compared with a year ago, as a matter of course on big crops 
against small ones last year. But April is far behind March this year, 
and with the opening of lake and canal navigation in May, they will fall 
off rather than increase till next crop. Trunk-line shipments from Chicago 
for the month show this tendency, having been less than half those of 
March. 

Business failures are still too frequent to show sound trade, though 
largely due to last year’s losses, They are, for the first three months of 
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1883, fifty per cent. more than in1882. The Treasury movements have been 
of little importance this month, either in volume or character, as the money 
market has not been a commercial factor of importance. 

Our immigration for nine months, ending March 31, was 339,214, against 
440,327 last year; a decrease of 100,000, 

The outlook for May is not therefore brilliant, though warm, growing, 
weather and good crop prospects will help the commercial situation some- 
what, while it would depress prices; for it would increase the movement of 
the balance of the old crop out of the country. But it is too late to 
save the spring trade, or to help the railroads or Wall Street much, 


We append the usual quotations of leading stocks for the month : 


QUOTATIONS : April 7. April 14. April 21. April 28. 
U. S. 5s, 1881, Cont... 102%. 102 - 103 - 102% 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, Coup. 113% 113% oe 113% +e 113% 
U.S. 4s, 1907, Coup... 119% oe 119% «- 119% .- 119% 
West. Union Tel. Co.. Saf. 83% .. 824... 8214 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 126% .. 127% :- 125% .. 125% 
Lake Shore. .......0. IIty%ye .- 113% ry .. 1114 
Chicago & Rock Island ae... 2s 125%. 123% .. 124 
New Jersey Central... 73%% ee 75% tl 76%. 76% 
Del., Lack. & West.... 126% .. 13014 oe 127% ee 127% 
Delaware & Hudson.. 110% .. 110% .. 110% oe 109% 
eee 55 ee 55% -- 55% .. 55% 
North Western........ 138%... 1385 .«. 134%, 134% 
Pacific Mail.......... 4378 + 43% + 41% .. 41 
Erie. ccccccccvccecccces 38%... 32 as 3798 .«. 37 
Discounts ........-.4. 6@6%. 6@6%.. s4%@6 .. 5%@ 7 
Cad BaetRe.cccccecses 5 ~ @aiie ws g aes 4 @6 
Bills on London....... 4.824%@4.85Y.. 4.83@4.85%.. 4.824,@4.85% 4.81@4.86 


Treasury balances,coin $123,802,376 . $121,449,583-- $121,513,169 .. $120,950,265 
Do. do. cur. $6,628,672 .. $7,265,632 .... $7,261;695 $7,385,469 


The reports of the New York Clearing-house banks compare as follows : 


1883. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus, 
Mar, 31..- $ 310,130,100 . $49,086,800 . $16,801,800 . $ 279,944,200 . $16,574,800 . *$4,097,450 
April 7... 311,039,400. 50,620,400 . 15,923,700 . 280,980,400 . 16,582,000 * *%3,701,000 

*f 14..+ 310,222,600 . 53,062,800 . 17,685,100 . 284,149,000 . 16,496,800 ° * 289,350 

“ 21... 310,807,000 . 53,869,800 . 18,423,500 . 286,676,100 . 16,496,300 . 624,275 


“ 28... 312,895,000 . 53,736,800 . 19,639,000 . 289,922,400 . 16,342,400 . 895,200 
* Deficiency. 


The Boston bank statement is as follows: 


1883. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
Mar, 31...+00+ $144,779,900 ++++ $5,133,500 «--. $3,752,200 .... $81,661,000 ....$ 30,478,700 
April 7....... 145,526,800 ..+. 4,635,800 .... 3,338,900 ..+2 83,790,400 .... 30,102,100 

7 ‘Ciiiewus + 1439295y700 «0+ 4y5549100 -+0+ 3,256,100 .... 82,176,300 .... 30,079,500 

(6 BTeeseess 142,789,300 .... 4,683,000 .... 3,168,100 «+. 82,487,300 ..++ 30,103,300 


The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1883. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
Oo ae . $74,620,434 soos $15,326,927 oes $62,488,577 sees = $9, 810, 352 
RE. Biv cncies 74,838,580 coos 15,552,778 eoee 62,970,557 anes 9,314,468 

: Bbr cceesee 753323,449 coos =: 3, 733,783 soos 64,684,385 vans 9,827,083 


BB .ccccece 759746,267 ones 17,170,735 «++»  €4,899,784 eece 9,828,541 
S “Gisecse wt 75,531,618 arene 17,466,875 ocee 65,136,013 ecee 9,761,181 
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The Directors of the Bank of France have issued their report on the 
situation of that institution during the past year. The total operations of 
the bank in 1882 amounted to 14,867,900,000 francs. In 1881 they amounted » 
to 14,388,900,000f., showing an increase of 479,000,000f. On the 3Ist 
December, 1882, the stock of metal amounted to 2,042,100,000f., an in- 
crease of 240,400,000f. on the amount recorded at the corresponding date of 
1881. The gold stock rose in the course of the year from 645,800,000f. to 
954, 700,000f., an increase of 308,900,000f., while the silver fell from 1,115,- 
g00,000f. to 1,087,400,000f., a diminution of 68,500 ooof. As regards the rate 
of discount, the average rate during the year has been 3.80 per cent. In Oc- 
tober, 1881, it had been raised from four to five per cent.; on the 23d of Feb- 
ruary it was reduced to four and one-half per cent.; on the 4th of March to 
four per cent.; and lastly, on the 23d of the same month, to three and one- 
half per cent., at which ‘rate it remained over last year. The discounts, which 
amounted in 1881 to 11,373,900,000f., had diminished in 1882 by 51,796,000f. 
The value of the notes in circulation on the 25th of January, 1883, was 2,899,- 
500,000f., composed of 17,825,000 notes; 10,812,000 of these were for 10of., 
and 4,725,000f. of 5of. 


RAEN 
DEATHS. 


BEARDSLEY.—On March 29, aged sixty-six years, JOSEPH A, BEARDSLEY, 
formerly Cashier of the Bank of North America, New York City. 

BRADLEY.— On April 17, aged sixty-six years, SrLas L. BRADLEY. President 
of the National Bank of Auburn, N. Y. 

BurtT.—On April 8, aged eighty-six years, JAMES BuRT, formerly President 
of the Chester National Bank, Chester, N. Y. 

CULBERTSON.—On March 3, aged seventy-one years, EDMUND CULBERTSON, 
President of the National Bank of Chambersburg, Penn. 

Davis.—On March 27, aged sixty-three years, FRANCIS F. Davis, Cashier 
(from its commencement) of the National Bank of Chester Valley at Coates- 
ville, Penn. 

HarT.—On April 21, aged fifty-eight years, ROSWELL Hart, Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Rochester Savings Bank, N. Y. 

Hatcu.—On April 15, aged sixty years, WILLIAM B. HATCH, of N. Y. City. 

HUNGERFORD.—On April 2, . aged fifty-seven years, JOHN N. HUNGERFORD, 
of Corning, N. Y. 

MIDDLEBROOK.—On March 29, aged seventy-five years, STILES M. MIDDLE- 
BROOK, Treasurer of the City Savings Bank, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Orvis.—On March 30, aged sixty-seven years, JOSEPH U. Orvis, formerly 
President of the Ninth National Bank of New York City. 

PaRKER.—On April 1, aged sixty-six years, JOHN PARKER, Cashier of the 
Phenix National Bank of New York City. 

TURNER.—On April 8, aged sixty-two years, SETH TURNER, formerly Presi- 
dent of the Randolph Bank, Randolph, and the Shoe and Leather National 
Bank of Boston. 











